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The Essence of Shinto 


By TaKAHIKO TOMOEDA 


GHINTO is the national religion of Japan and the pivot 
\” on which the whole life of the Japanese nation revolves. 
We call Japan “the country of Gods.” Shinto was the prin- 
ciple on which the country was founded at the beginning of 
time and which has been the guiding influence in Japanese 
national life throughout its long history of thousands of years. 

Japan imported Chinese morals as well as Chinese written 
characters in the reign of Emperor Oojin (201-301) and 
Buddhism in the reign of Emperor Kinmei (540-571). Great 
progress in the fields of science and philosophy resulted. It 
was in the early days of the Tokugawa Shogunate Govern- 
ment, or even a little before that time, that Occidental 
civilization gradually found its way into Japan and that the 
most conspicuous and epoch-making event in the history of 
Japan occurred, namely, the arrival of the American fleet 
under the command of Commodore Perry in 1853. It was, 
indeed, ‘“‘a thunderbolt hurled from out the clear skies.” Our 
nation very quickly grasped the situation and opened up a 
friendly intercourse with America and other countries. 

These foreign civilizations had so great an influence that 
it was sometimes felt almost to threaten disaster to the Japan- 
ese national civilization. In spite of this, however, Japan has 
been able to adopt these foreign civilizations and to make 
great advance in all branches of science and in social organ- 
ization. The contact of two different civilizations often 
brings about confusion of ideas, causing a split in the com- 
munity and even sometimes bringing disaster upon the less 
civilized nation. When we look at the history of our country 
we find that Japan has always been able, in some way or other, 
to overcome these critical periods without experiencing any 
great calamity. Does this not prove that Japanese civilization 
was not inferior in substance to that of other countries? 

[343] 
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At the time when the teachings of Confucius were intro- 
duced, no great social change took place, as they were rather 
similar to those of Shinto. Rongo (Confucius analects) is full 
of the teachings of ancestor-worship, filial piety, truthfulness, 
politeness, benevolence, righteousness, courage, wisdom and 
such like, all of which were already very highly esteemed in 
Japan also. What distinguishes the teachings of Confucius 
from those of other religions is the fact that the former is more 
practical, whilst other religions usually teach something 
mysterious, supernatural, and often pessimistic. 

But it was quite a different story when Buddhism was 
introduced into Japan. It is almost superfluous nowadays to 
speak of the wonderful philosophy of Buddhism, its deep 
understanding of the universe and human life, and of the 
great influence it has had upon the countless numbers inhabit- 
ing the earth. Be that as it may, the importation of Buddhism 
into Japan was at that time considered a menace to the existing 
national traditions and morals. Great strife arose between 
those who were in favor of the worship of Buddha, and those 
who were opposed to it. This conflict in the matter of belief 
was also accompanied by political opposition, and the situation 
became more and more complicated. Although these disputes 
continued until sometime afterward and even though difh- 
culties sometimes arose in consequence thereof, Buddhism 
gradually wove itself into the national life of Japan, and 
contributed greatly not only to her philosophy and arts, but 
to progress in general. Thus the original Buddhism was very 
much modified and began to assimilate with, and penetrate 
into, the spiritual life of Japan. 


THUS Confucianism and Buddhism have found a place in 

the minds of the Japanese, and have contributed to the 
advancement of Japanese civilization. There is no doubt that 
Buddhism has endowed Japan not only with a philosophy, but 
also with fine arts and several other branches of learning. But 
one would do the ancestors of the Japanese nation an injustice 
by saying that only Indian and Chinese culture existed in 
Japan at that time. 

The same may be said regarding the importation of Euro- 
pean civilization and Christianity. At the beginning of the 
16th century the Portuguese, Spanish and Dutch came to 
Japan for the purpose of trading, but during the time of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate Dutch ships only were allowed to enter 
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Nagasaki and to trade at a smal! place called Dejima. The 
visit of Commodore Perry in 1853 marked a turning point in 
the history of Japanese national life. This event we have since 
spoken of as “The Cannon-roar of Uraga.”” Thus the “Age of 
Occidental Civilization” began. In many sciences, such as 
medical, military, political and economic, in brief, in all depart- 
ments of modern civilization, Japan made great progress with 
the help of Occidentals. But this progress of the new Japanese 
civilization was not attained without high price having to be 
paid. Great differences of opinion occurred amongst the 
people, and war between Imperialists and Shogunists and even 
between Japan and foreign countries followed. ‘This tumultu- 
ous and uneasy state of affairs was suddenly calmed by the 
restoration of the Imperial Regime of the Great Emperor 
Meiji, and a reconstruction of all national organizations and 
institutions followed. 

There are many conditions necessary to the progress of 
civilization, among which both natural and social environ- 
ments are very important. But those environments are only 
external, and what is equally or even more important is the 
subjective side, which means the mind of a nation, or rather, 
the mental attitude of a nation. 

If we glance back through the long years at the history of 
Japan, we find many thrilling incidents connected with the 
importation of foreign civilizations. But we also find our 
ancestors were always able to deal satisfactorily with these 
situations, and that they managed in some way or other to 
place the foundation of the country upon a broader basis. 
Michizane Sugawara, a statesman of the 9th century, called 
this attitude of mind wakon-kansai, which means “Japanese 
spirit and Chinese knowledge.” When Occidental civilization 
was adopted, another new phrase was coined: wakon-kan- 
yosai, meaning “Japanese spirit and Chinese and Occidental 
knowledge.” What is this “wakon,” Japanese spirit? It is 
nothing more than the fundamental spirit of Shinto. 


HINTO is called Kaminagara-no-michi. Kaminagara , 
means “as Gods are” and michi means “way.” 

When the Heaven and Earth began, it was on Taka-ma- 
ga-hara, the plain of High Heaven, where the first God, Ama- 
no-Minaka-Nushi-no-Kami (Deity- Master - of -the- August- 
Center-of-Heaven) and sixteen other Heavenly Gods, were 
born one after another. The last two Gods, Iza-nagi-no- 
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Mikoto (His Augustness the Male-who-Invites), and Iza- 
nami-no-Mikoto (Her Augustness the Female-who-Invites), 
were ordered by all the Heavenly Gods to “make, consolidate 
and give birth to this drifting land.”” These two Gods, coming 
down from Heaven, gave birth to countries and also to many 
Gods. The drifting state of the land was in the beginning of 
time, and it has continued more or less so. This is the doctrine 
of cosmic evolution and of human society also. The Mission 
of Izanagi and Izanami was to make and consolidate the 
Earth-Country, giving to it some form or other after the 
heavenly ideas. 

Ideas are productions of Heaven as reproduced in the 
actual world. This world is the place to actualize the ideas 
of Gods. Thus are human beings of all characters, and things 
of every form, born. So that all Gods (Yao-Yorozu-no-Kami, 
that is eight million Gods), all human beings, and all things 
are finally the manifestations of the first supreme God, that 
is Ama-no-Minaka-Nushi-no-Kami. The God is really the 
sole origin of the universe and life, or, we may say, the great 
principle of life. All things come from this supreme Life. 
The very idea of Life makes the centre of the doctrines of the 
universe and human life. The character of life is to extend 
itself. 

Life strives simply to live on, and to extend ad infinitum. 
Thus the idea of the after-generation and its development are 
matters of joy to mankind. As we enjoy this life, so we feel 
gratitude towards the giver of it. Thence comes the Shinto- 
istic teaching of “gratitude.” The lack of gratitude in a being 
is most immoral. Thus we respect our ancestors, become con- 
scious of ourselves, and bear a love towards our offspring. 
““Ancestor-worship” is only a general term for this principle. 

A Japanese family is centered about the father. He is not, 
however, considered individually, but rather as a representa- 
tive of the ancestors. For the Japanese it has been a matter of 
boast to talk of one’s ancestors. When the warriors of feudal 
times met in battle it was customary for them to proclaim 
their names and those of their ancestors. The whole of the 
Japanese nation is thought of as one family having the Im- 
perial House as its head. It is from this family-institution that 
the mutual respect and love of parent and child, brother and 
sister, and of all family relationships spring. From this 
institution both village and national communities have also 
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developed. In a Japanese family the family ancestors are 
worshipped. In every village a special temple is dedicated 
to the worship of a common ancestor and the place of worship 
for the Japanese nation as a whole is Ise-Jingu (The Imperial 
Shrine in Ise), in which Ama-Terasu-Oomi-Kami (Heaven- 
Shining-Great-August-Deity), the Sun Goddess, is wor- 
shipped. Ama-Terasu-Oomi-Kami is the principal ancestor 
of the Imperial Family and of the whole Japanese nation. 


N Shinto purity and honesty are very highly esteemed 

virtues. Susano-o-no-Mikoto (His Impetuous-Male- 
Augustness) after having behaved insultingly to his Sister- 
God, Ama-Terasu-Oomi-Kami, apologized for his bad con- 
duct and took an oath promising always to keep a clean and 
pure mind in the future. In the semmyo, which is the oath 
of Emperors to Gods, such phrases as “‘to serve the country 
with a clean, pure, righteous, and honest mind” are found. 
This clean, pure, righteous, and honest mind is the funda- 
mental spirit of Shinto. What we call conscience, or what 
we mean by proper behavior even when alone, or purity of 
mind and body, are nothing but different expressions of this 
one mind. We look upon and treat everything with such an 
attitude of mind. To keep one’s mind and body clean and 
pure, and to regard other people as clean and pure, is the 
essential moral attitude of a Shintoist. Purity is a virtue, 
whilst an unclean mind is a sin. A pure mind is like a blue 
sky. It is broad and clear. No dust of fear, and no smoke 
of doubt. It extends wider and wider. It expands, covering 
the whole universe and all humanity. Shinto has never been 
exclusive. Like the most brilliant light of the Sun which 
illuminates everything in the universe equally, Shinto teaches 
us to treat all mankind equally and to love them all. 

In Shinto the idea of sin is very simple. Such an idea as 
original sin is unknown to Shinto. Shinto has no conception 
of a Hell. Sin comes from an unclean and impure mind, 
darkness. Sinners go to Yomi-no-kuni (the land of Darkness 
or Hades). This is considered a punishment. Shinto knows 
no such thing as a severe and cruel punishment for offenders. 
Hatred is unknown in the kingdom of the Gods. The ideas of 
hatred, conquering by might, and such things are only the 
fabrication of narrow-minded people. The Confucian doc- 
trine of Shikai-Doho (within the four seas all are brothers and 
sisters) has found its place in Shinto. 
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It is said that Shinto has neither founder nor bible. This 
is true to some extent. But Shinto has its own doctrine of 
the cosmos and of the human life, which has developed 
naturally and gradually amongst the Japanese nation. 
Through their deeds the Gods have shown human beings the 
right path to follow. The deeds of the Gods are recorded in 
history, thus forming tradition. So that the Gods are actually 
the founders of Shinto. Hence is history our guide, revealing 
to us our way in life. 


HINTO is divided into three kinds: Kokutai-Shinto, 

Jinsha-Shinto, and Kyoha-Shinto. The Kokutai means the 
“fundamental character of the Japanese Empire.” Accord- 
ing to the Japanese idea, the state and the Imperial House 
are thought of as one. So that the Kokutai-Shinto consists of 
the rites and teachings connected with the Imperial House 
and the great affairs of state. ‘“Jinsha” means “temple.” So 
that the Jinsha-Shinto signifies Shinto connected with temples 
in which the rites and ceremonies of worship are performed 
by Shinkan or Shinkoku (Shinto-priests) who are all secular 
governmental officials. In temples Heavenly and Earthly 
Gods, Emperors and Imperial Princes and Princesses, illus- 
trious men who have offered themselves for the country, some 
family-ancestors and spirits of natural elements are wor- 
shipped. In 1925 the temples in Japan numbered about 
112,500. These temples are under the care of the Japanese 
Government. They are divided into two groups, official 
temples and miscellaneous temples. The former are sub- 
divided into six classes and the latter into four. Different 
treatment and economic support is given to each by the 
Government and the district authorities according to its class. 

Kyoha or Shuha means “sect.” Kyoha-Shinto is officially 
recognized by the government as religion and is under the 
control of Religious Laws. It was only at the time of the 
Meiji Reformation that strict distinction was made between 
religious and non-religious Shinto. In the time of the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate Buddhism and Shinto were greatly inter- 
mingled. Even at the present day it is quite common among 
the people of the Japanese nation to worship Shintoistic and 
Buddhistic Gods at the same time. 

The sectarian Shinto is now divided into thirteen sects, 
which are, Shinto-Honkyoku, Kurozumi-Ha, Shusei-Ha, 
Taisha-Ha, Fuso-Ha, Taisei-Kyo, Jikko-Kyo, Shinshu-Ha, 
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Ontake-Kyo, Shinri-Kyo, Misogi-Kyo, Konko-Kyo, and 
Tenri-Kyo. The dates of the foundation of these sects differ 
and many of them were started rather late in the Meiji Era. 
Although these new sects as well as the old ones have been 
propagated by the deep and profound beliefs and experiences 
of their founders, there are some common beliefs and doc- 
trines underlying them—the fundamental principles of 
Shinto. The spirit of Shinto has existed from the beginning 
of time and will remain infinitely. A famous Japanese song 
says: 


“The roads leading to the top of a mountain 
May be vastly different from each other at the foot, 
But at the top the same moon will always be seen.” 


It is my belief that this is not only true regarding Shinto, 
but also regarding all other religions and morals. Thus all 
ef us can work together hand in hand for the great cause of 
humanity at large. 


The Shanghai Puzzle 
And Some Clues to Solution as Offered 


By Lionet Curtis 
Reprinted from the North-China Daily News, February 13, 1930 


A LARGE company of ladies and gentlemen yesterday 
evening attended a farewell dinner at the Cathay Hotel 
to Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Curtis, who are shortly returning 
home after having spent several months in China. The dinner 
had its inception amongst the members of the Shanghai 
Municipal Council, but a large number of Chinese who had 
become close personal friends of Mr. and Mrs. Curtis ex- 
pressed a wish to be associated with the event, and they were 
joined by several other foreigners, so that it became a com- 
posite affair. 
A feature of the occasion was a presentation to Mr. Curtis. 
It happened that, some while ago, a veteran missionary came 
across a curious piece of Chinese art. It has not been positively 
identified, and it is said that it is doubtful whether there is 
anyone in the world who could vouch for it beyond question, 
but there is good reason for believing that it is something 
dating back to the times of Marco Polo in China. It is a 
white jade plaque on a blackwood mounting, carrying a 
painting of a man contemplating a large hunting dog, the 
design being executed by a process which is said to be one 
of the many lost Chinese arts. Marco Polo tells in his writings 
of a peculiar breed of Chinese hunting dog, one of the most 
valuable presents given to him by Kublai Khan, and there are 
circumstances connected with the curio which have led to the 
supposition that it is either an original or a copy of the great 
traveler. That it is of great age is beyond question. Marco 
Polo’s life is one of Mr. Curtis’ studies—he is, indeed, writing 
a book on the subject—and he displayed great interest in the 
plaque. This fact suggested to the members of the Municipal 
Council that, as Mr. Curtis since he, has been here has been of 
immense assistance to the Council in a variety of ways and 
without any financial remuneration, and has also been a most 
efficient ambassador between foreigners and Chinese, the 
plaque would be a reward which he would appreciate. It was 
accordingly purchased and was handed to him during the 


dinner. 
[350] 
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Mr. H. E. Arnhold, Chairman of the Municipal Council, 
presided. His address follows: 


e 

[ GIVES my colleagues and myself much pleasure that so 

many have been able to join us tonight in bidding farewell 
to Mr. and Mrs. Curtis. Mr. and Mrs. Curtis have been with 
us for practically three months, during which time they have 
won the esteem and affection of all the members of this com- 
munity, both foreign and Chinese, with whom they have come 
into contact. 

Many people visit Shanghai; they stay here for a few days 
without attempting to become acquainted with the inner life 
of the place. They return to Europe and America and in some 
cases lightly state that all we care for is roulette, dog racing 
and cabarets; but Mr. and Mrs. Curtis came here, saw and 
conquered our hearts by the interest and sympathy which they 
have shown in our problems. Mistakes have been made in 
the past and will again be made in the future, but we have 
nothing to be ashamed of, or to hide in our municipal admin- 
istration, which, I venture to say, is cleaner than that of most 
great cities. 

The Council have been glad to give you, as it always will 
be glad to give anybody who, like yourself, is willing to take 
the trouble to study and become acquainted with our problems, 
every facility for doing so. There is an old saying that a friend 
in need is a friend indeed. We feel that in you we have indeed 
secured a friend, and if any place has need of a friend, it is 
Shanghai. 

Anybody reading the local papers recently must have 
gained the impression that the earlier closing of the cabarets 
concerned us more than the important problems which we 
have recently had to deal with, and it therefore is not surpris- 
ing if readers of our newspapers in other parts of the world 
gain an erroneous impression, and that we have in the past 
had a bad press reputation both in Europe and America. 

The area controlled by this Municipality is not a conces- 
sion but an International Settlement, and the very nature of 
our administration, based as it is on the old Land Regulations, 
gives rise from time to time to difficult and inconvenient 
problems, which annoy the chancelleries of the Powers. 
Although we are not responsible for these problems, we are 
blamed for them and are frequently treated as naughty boys, 
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with a naughty boy’s mentality, which in our case is called 
the “Shanghai mind.” 

I have often wondered what exactly is meant by this ex- 
pression. In the old sailing ship days, sailors who came 
ashore and got drunk were frequently knocked on the head and 
kidnapped; this was called being “shanghaied,” and the port 
got a bad name. Possibly this has had something to do with 
the evolution of the expression, the “Shanghai mind.” The 
view that we in Shanghai are unreasonable people has no 
doubt gained strength as a result of impressions conveyed by 
Chinese traveling in Europe and America, whose views do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of that large inarticulate body 
of bankers, merchants and other Chinese who reside here and 
have contributed in no small measure to the building up of 
this International Settlement. 

Most of us here tonight, both foreign and Chinese, have 
spent a large part of our lives in contributing towards making 
the International Settlement of Shanghai the fine city which 
you see today. We are proud of our city and anxious to steer 
clear of the rocks which we see ahead. It is called the “Paris 
of the East;” to me it appeals more as the “London of the 
Fast.” London is the great banking centre and the chief port 
of the British Empire; Shanghai is the banking centre and the 
chief port of this vast country, and even in appearance it is in 
some respects not dissimilar. The Bund, for instance, in the 
early morning, with its huge buildings and waterfront, with 
the outline of ships gradually taking shape and emerging from 
the morning mist, is reminiscent of the Embankment in 
London. 

The City of London has developed as an independent city 
within a larger city. This Settlement likewise is a city in the 
heart of a larger city. And in the same way as the delicate 
texture of London’s financial ramifications and its trade have 
been free from all political interference, so do we hope that 
the International Settlement of Shanghai will be allowed to 
continue to develop, undisturbed by political controversy. We 
look forward to the day when China will have a strong and 
stable Government which will be able to administer this 
municipal area without the safeguards which at present are 
necessary, and which will continue to be necessary for some 
time to come. 

Having taken so great an interest in our affairs, you will, 
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Mr. Curtis, I feel sure, appreciate this, the more serious 
aspect of the Shanghai mind, and realize that we are guided 
in our counsels not entirely by commercialism, but also by a 
wider outlook, an outlook which takes into consideration the 
rapidly changing conditions in China. We therefore feel that 
in you we have indeed found the friend of which Shanghai 
was so much in need. 

In conclusion I have a duty to perform—a very pleasant 
duty. I understand that you are writing a book which is con- 
cerned very largely with the life of Marco Polo, and have 
been very much interested in a white jade plaque, on which 
is painted a figure which is believed to be Marco Polo. This 
plaque, if genuine, as the records so far traced lead one to 
believe, may have a considerable historical value. My col- 
leagues and [ hope you will accept the same as a token of our 
esteem and appreciation of the assistance you have been to us 
and to the Foreign and Chinese community of this Settlement. 
And, now, ladies and gentlemen, I would ask you to join me 
in saying to Mr. and Mrs. Curtis au revoir and wishing them 
a pleasant journey. Mr. and Mrs. Curtis, we hope that, in a 
not too distant future, you will return to Shanghai, to a 
Shanghai which, as the result of Judge Feetham’s labours, 


whose presence here is so largely due to your intervention, 
you will find an even finer and more prosperous city than 
it is today. 

Mr. Curtis, replying, said: 


R. ARNHOLD, Ladies and Gentlemen: As I cannot 
speak to my Chinese friends in their own tongue I have 
written down what I want to say in advance for Mr. Ho to 
translate. May I here acknowledge the debt which we owe 
on this and other occasions to his mastery of both languages. 
The foreign community here is as you, Sir, said, the victim of 
a legend created by a journalist. When I read his article the 
other day it struck me as the kind of thing which I might have 
written myself, if I had spent my whole time here in bed 
reading stuff that other people had printed. These men to 
whom printed words are the only realities are dangerous 
guides to public opinion. You gentlemen have given me no 
time to read while I have been in Shanghai. I have spent 
most of my time in looking at things and in questioning the 
men who are running the place and doing its business. The 
rest has been spent in making notes of what they said to me 
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and thinking it over. It was after a few days of this process 
that I said to a friend that it had taken me a journey across the 
world to discover that “the Shanghai mind” was not the mind 
of Shanghai. You have spoken of mistakes. I have yet to see 
any great achievement in which the merest child cannot point 
to mistakes in the light of after events. What impressed me 
was this. Before I ever came near this place you had made 
up your minds to call in someone from outside to tell you what 
the mistakes were and advise you how to correct them. 

In the process of using my own eyes and ears I came to 
realize that Shanghai is the joint result of Chinese and 
foreign industry, brains and public spirit—and how immense 
the achievement is! Asia, Europe and America have reason 
to be proud of Shanghai. As a foreigner and an English- 
man my heart glows with pride at the share which my own 
countrymen have taken in this work. 

My wife and I have to thank our hosts, Chinese and for- 
eign, for giving us one dinner instead of two. I never make 
speeches if I can help it, or unless there is something to say. 
Before leaving China there are things that I want to say, but 
to say once and that in the presence of all my friends, foreign 
as well as Chinese. In uniting to give us one dinner you have 
more than doubled, not only the honour, but also the thanks 
which I have to express. When you asked me to come here to 
advise you I decided to give my opinion for what it was worth, 
without reference to whether that opinion was pleasant or 
otherwise. If in doing this I have given offence you have 
shown no signs of it. I ask you to extend that privilege to 
me for one further hour. 

To begin with I should like to explain why I am in China 
at all. One secret of life is to see where and in what manner, 
at any given moment, that small fund of energy which one 
individual has can be so used as to yield the largest results. In 
the chaos which followed the war when it seemed so difficult 
for anyone to know what to do, it struck me that the wisest 
course was to organize the study of world affairs. It was in 
the course of that work in London that I came to believe that 
the part of the world that would best repay study and action 
was the Far East, the hemisphere in which I was least in- 
terested and had never visited or thought of visiting. It was 
that which brought me to Honolulu in 1927 and again to 
Kyoto in 1929. At both these meetings the feeling grew on 
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me that China was a problem too great for one who has passed 
middle life to master. One could see easily enough that the 
problem arose from the belated contact of an ancient and 
brilliant civilization with the other three-quarters of the 
human race. One could see that the contact of Chinese and 
foreign merchants and teachers was closest along the line of 
the Yangtze but closest of all at its mouth at Shanghai. I 
came to feel that the question of how the teachers and mer- 
chants of China and those of the rest of the world are to live 
and work together in Shanghai is the hard knot at the centre of 
the problem—that until we untie that knot we cannot begin 
to unravel the problem of China as a whole. So I made up 
my mind to devote my limited time to the study of Shanghai. 

It was after I had made this decision at Kyoto that Mr. 
Fessenden approached me with an invitation from you, Sir, 
to discuss with the Council what steps should be taken to 
bring this problem nearer solution. ‘The Council, he said, 
had conceived the idea of inviting experts from outside who 
could bring minds free from all prejudice to bear on the 
problem—to act as a kind of advisory commission. So I 
used my opportunities at Kyoto to take counsel with others 
like Lord Hailsham, Mr. Newton Rowell, Dr. David Yui, 
Mr. Jerome Greene, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, Mr. Rose, 
Professor Hsia, Mr. Boyden and Mr. Howland. I should 
like you to realize that advice I have given you was the 
product of conversations with men better informed than 
myself. 

On arrival here I suggested that the first necessary step 
was to ascertain and place beyond dispute the actual facts, 
and also to state the principles which ought to govern the 
handling of those facts. Then and then only the time would 
be ripe to discuss how to apply the principles to the facts, 
how in short, to produce a practical and constructive scheme. 

The first step, in a word, was to ascertain the truth, and 
this task, I suggested, could be better done by one man than 
by more than one, provided always that in one man could be 
found three necessary qualifications, municipal, political and 
judicial experience. I found that Judge Feetham’s name 
was already in your minds, and expressed the opinion that 
you would be wise to secure him, if only because he happens 
to be the most truthful man I have ever known. 
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I should like to say that we all have to thank General 
Hertzog and the Government of South Africa for his prompt 
arrival here. And when Judge Feetham came he was wel- 
comed by the Chinese no less than the foreign community. So 
happy has the opening of this enterprise been, that I have 
uttered a warning which I venture to place on record to-night. 
I do not believe that any report which tells the truth about 
the situation here can please everybody. But I go further than 
that, for I venture to prophesy that it will please nobody. 
And I also warn you that no outsider can solve these problems 
for you. They are often described as insoluble and so they 
are, as long as we have no better ideas than enforcing treaties 
or issuing mandates. From the first moment when leaders in 
China sit down with those of the foreign community to take 
counsel together for the common good, solutions are in sight. 
The faces gathered about this table fill me with hope. 


TH ERE is something which I have said to my own fellow- 

countrymen so often in private that, in all honesty, I feel 
that I should say it in public tonight. In discussing these 
problems one needs some guiding principle, and I want to 
tell you what I think the guiding principle for us foreigners 
should be. There are in China some four hundred and fifty 
million people.. Now if you will think first, last and all the 
time what is the best thing for China, you will also discover 
what is the best thing for the rest of the world, for ourselves 
and our trade. The wisest of all guides for political action 
is contained in the words:—‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God; and all things else shall be added unto you.” 

You have asked me to stay in Shanghai and collaborate 
with the Judge in his task. No invitation I have ever re- 
ceived has given me quite so much pleasure, and none so hard 
to refuse. There have been no happier days in our lives than 
those that my wife and I have spent as your guests in 
Shanghai. To me its problems are at once the most difficult, 
important and fascinating that I know. To have worked 
with the Judge as I have in the past is to want to work with 
him again. But, none the less, to gratify my own inclinations 
and accept this invitation would stultify the advice which I 
gave you, in the soundness of which I still believe. You have 
asked my counsel, and I give it you for what it is worth, that 
to solve your problems here in Shanghai, and also in China 
at large, you must drink first at the wells of truth. Let me 
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tell a tale known to you all, from the wise folk-lore of this 
country. A monastery was supplied with water by one of the 
monks who fetched it after the manner of China in two 
buckets, one at each end of a pole. As the monastery needed 
more water a second monk was told off for the duty. The 
two monks then carried the pole between them with one 
bucket in the middle and so the supply was merely halved. 
In the hope of mending matters the monastery added a third 
monk to the party, but then they got no water at all, because 
all three sat down by the well and talked and talked and 
talked. 

I think that the Judge had better be left to carry his two 
buckets alone, though his back be broken in the task. And 
perhaps his head will be broken as well. 

The Judge will need two buckets to start with because the 
wells of truth are of two kinds, facts and the principles which 
govern the facts. I am quite sure that nothing could be done 
to solve the problem before you until the relative facts have 
been clearly set forth and also the principles which ought to 
govern the treatment of those facts. For the moment I see 
no further than that and I know that the Judge himself sees 
no further. When this is done he will then have to decide 
how far he himself can suggest how to apply the principles 
to the facts, how to produce a scheme, or how far that must 
be worked out in consultation with all parties concerned. At 
the proper time that question of method will have to be settled. 

It is, therefore, my firm conviction that the cause we all 
have at heart can best be served by me at this moment by 
leaving Shanghai. I may even do something to serve that 
cause on the other side of the world. But a man always hopes 
to return to a place where his happiest moments have been 
spent. I have said elsewhere, and I say it again, that in my 
view, more can be done in China, and especially in Shanghai, 
to cure the ills of a suffering world than in any other spot on 
the face of the globe. 

Apart from this, the gift which I hold in my hand from 
Shanghai would make tonight the crowning hour of a 
crowded life. As you said tonight, Sir, I have been at work 
on a book in which Marco Polo is a prominent figure. 
Shortly after I came here Mr. Clear told me that a friend 
of his believed that he had found a contemporary portrait of 
Marco Polo at Yangchow, a place which Marco Polo had 
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governed. I begged him to let me see it, but with no thought 
of acquiring it, for such a possible relic was beyond my means. 
And here it is in my hands—myown. It is, I think, the 
most overwhelming gift that a man ever received, out of all 
proportion to any service I have done here or of any thanks 
which I can express. Had China given me choice of all her 
treasures, there is nothing else I should prize so much. As 
a mere token of your kindness to us it will always remain the 
most precious thing we possess. 

But now let me say a few words about the discovery itself. 
We must not, of course, assume that we have here a genuine 
portrait of the great explorer. The sinologues alone can 
decide that question. But should they decide that it is, or 
even that it may be, a contemporary portrait of Marco Polo 
the discovery of this tablet will be an event in the world of 
learning and art. To us you will also be giving an indestruc- 
tible tombstone, for we shall go down to posterity as the for- 
tunate owners of your marvellous gift. We shall see to it 
that our tombstone never goes under the salesman’s hammer 
or becomes the prey of collectors. For this reason I should 
like to lodge this monument of your kindness with the 
treasures shown in the Bodleian Library of the ancient 
University of Oxford. One of my dreams is to attract Chinese 
and Japanese scholars to a real school of sinology at Oxford. 
By a real school I mean not one merely to study the classics 
and arts of China and Japan, but these countries as they are 
now and above all how we can learn to exchange the fruits 
of our two civilizations. Such studies are a necessary service 
for the union of East and West from which shall be born the 
hope of the world. 


(THROUGH ages too many to count China, Japan and the 
rest of the world developed apart as though on separate 
planets. While Europe was still plunged in the barbarism 
of the Dark Ages, the people of China had invented printing, 
paper and printer’s ink. The great Mongolian Ghenghis 
Khan was the first man to bridge the space between Europe 
and China, for he conquered and ruled from the coasts of 
China as far as Europe. Across the roof of the world he 
established routes along which Marco Polo came to the Court 
of his grandson Kublai Khan at Peking. After many years 
this Italian returned and wrote a book which has formed the 
outlook of Europe on China and continues to form it still. 
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In the track of Marco Polo followed the friars who 
noticed how Buddhist priests printed the prayers which they 
hung in their temples from wooden blocks. The friars 
printed their missals in the same way, and so brought the 
invention from China to Europe. There with our alphabets 
Gutenberg thought of cutting letters on separate blocks, and 
presently of multiplying letters by casting them in lead. And 
so began the art of printing by movable types in Europe. 

One of the first books printed was the travels of Marco 
Polo. Another Italian called Columbus acquired a copy 
which still exists with his notes on the margin. He conceived 
the idea of seeking the Western route to China and hit on 
America, thought it was Asia, and died without knowing that 
he had found the future home of the United States. 

Meanwhile the art of printing had opened the ancient 
wells of truth. Their waters began to refresh Europe. They 
ended the Middle Ages and started the era of modern history. 
In religion they hastened the Reformation. They yielded a 
knowledge of physical science which has changed our whole 
manner of life. They made possible those institutions under 
which Europe and America are governed today, under 
which Asia will be governed in time to come. Do you still 
think I dream when I say that China will solve her problems 
as she opens the wells of truth, or still wonder if I handle this 
possible relic of Marco Polo with a feeling of awe? 1 was 
asked the other day what I thought of the saying that “East 
is East and West is West and never the twain shall meet.” 
My answer is that this was first said by a blind man trying 
to lead the blind, who expressed the greatest of all untruths 
in the fewest possible words. Beware of those who say that 
one kind of truth applies in the West and another in the East. 
The light in this room we owe to the fact that you recognize 
that the laws discovered by Ampere Volt and Faraday are 
as true in China as they are in the west. Tonight I will dare 
to assert that in human affairs there are laws which connect 
cause and effect as surely in Asia as in Europe and America. 
Let me give you a case in point. A young lawyer trained in 
America said to an American friend of mine, “I know that 
you think that the judiciary should be independent of the 
executive. Now we don’t think that way in China and we 
can’t have that system here.” I hope he was wrong. I believe 
he was wrong. You want freedom in China, and freedom 
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you can have, but only in so far as you base your government 
on laws which are universal. That you cannot have freedom 
without courts which are independent is as sure in China as 
the laws which enable these lamps to shine in Shanghai. 


AVING studied politics most of my life may I give you 
a few of its lessons in a nutshell. The days of dynastic 

government are gone, never to return. No dynasty will ever 
again maintain order in China. The only stable alternative 
to despotism is a government based on popular assent, ex- 
pressed in periodic elections. No government is approaching 
stability until it begins to provide in some shape or form for 
the public criticism of its own policy and its accounts, and to 
make some cautious beginning of electoral methods, if only to 
start within local bodies. I venture to prophesy that the first 
sign that a government has come to stay in China will be 
when that government creates a body to criticize itself in 
public and submits a budget as a basis for criticism. 

In the wells of truth are the waters of life. That is more 
than a phrase. To draw from a well and drink its waters you 
must have commonplace things like buckets. To invigorate 
governments by facts and truths you must have commonplace 
things like budgets, like public assemblies, freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, elections and courts competent to ad- 
minister justice not only between man and man but also be- 
tween each man and the state itself. 

In Japan I was conscious of a feeling of strength, and I 
want to tell you what gave me that feeling. The papers were 
full of accounts of public trials of people charged with cor- 
ruption, of filling their pockets from public funds. They 
were bringing to justice men charged with buying and selling 
decorations and honours. A race with the courage to do that 
have the strength of men who believe in themselves. Faith in 
oneself is the root of all faith in the world, and faith is the 
root of all strength. 

I have ventured to state some principles which must, I 
believe, be recognized if you mean to establish a permanent 
system in China. But, throwing all caution to the winds, I am 
going to add that in my deliberate judgment the Government 
at Nanking, which we foreigners have recognized as the 
government answerable for all China, will prove to be the 
best which this sorely afflicted people have ever established 
for themselves in the long course of their history. I am going 
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to urge the people of my own race and speech here and wher- 
ever I meet them throughout the world to treat it as such. 
I am thinking not what that government is but what it can 
make of itself. Here, as elsewhere, a system which cannot 
improve itself will perish. The government we have recog- 
nized in Nanking is capable of becoming the government 
that China needs, and will, I believe, succeed in doing so. 
There are deeper reasons than this for my hopes. I am 
one of those dreamers who really believe that the ultimate 
goal of human endeavour, which will be attained, is a world 
commonwealth. Such to me is the garment of God, to be 
wrought by His creatures out of themselves. Years ago I 
constructed a diagram to show the relative size of states for 
the frontispiece of a book called “The Commonwealth of 
Nations.” It was in making that diagram that I realized that 
the Chinese are one-fourth of mankind. Their mere quantity 
was impressive and important. In the last few months I have 
come to appreciate the quality in that mass: and quality in a 
people great or small is more important than mere quantity. 
I see in China a land torn by wars and pillaged by bandits. 
Her people are dying of hunger by millions. A sudden frost 
scatters the streets of her towns with corpses. Her peasants 
and traders are faced by ruin; she seems one vast political 
quicksand. And yet, I feel, in this land is a people with minds 
and bodies that can stand on an equal footing with any on 
earth. I leave these shores with a sense not merely of affection 
for its men, women and children, but also of respect. Every- 
one speaks of the natural resources of China. What impresses 
me are her moral resources. I see in this people the raw 
material out of which they can weave for themselves a better 
society than the world has known. I find here a land which 
yields something finer than hemp or jute, cotton or flax, a 
fibre of men with the strength and texture of natural silk. 
They need only faith, faith in themselves. Can anyone dream, 
as I dream, of all nations knit in one robe for the Infinite Mind 
and not rejoice that such stuff as China produces is in store 
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The Renaissance of East Indian Culture 
Its Significance for the Pacific and the World 


By E. S. CraicHitt HANpby 


PODAY everyone is prepared to recognize the significance 

of a cultural revival amongst a people with respect to the 
rebirth and stimulation of national or folk consciousness and 
idealism. The part played by the Irish literary revival in 
giving unity and vitality to Irish nationalism stands in the 
West as a notable exemplification; and the same is true else- 
where in Europe today among other peoples of recently 
emancipated national and folk consciousness, such as the 
Czechs. 

But Europe is no more unique in this than in anything 
else in human affairs. Though slower of movement, the 
Orient is traveling the same road, led on by both Eastern and 
Western men and women of vision. And nowhere in the 
Orient is the spirit of cultural renaissance more definite than 
in India and the vast appendage of Indian civilization which 
we call Indo-China, where, in the first thousand years of the 
Christian era, Indian culture inundated the whole country to 
the very borders of the Chinese Empire. 


INDIA AND THE WORLD 


[HIS revival of Indian culture appears to many students 
to be of especial significance because of India’s unique 
position in relationship to both East and West. 

But India has in relationship to the West a significance 
deeper than economics or politics. In the first place, both in 
race and language, the Aryan Hindus, the creators of Indian 
civilization, are sprung from the same stock as are we of the 
West. Herein lies a bond whose significance educated Hindus 
see clearly. Briefly put, the Hindus, in blood and in mind, 
are our Asiatic cousins. 

In relationship to the Mongolian peoples and nations 
of Indo-China, Malaysia, Tibet, China and Japan, India 
stands as the sacred and revered source of some of their 
highest cultural attainments. Her fertile mind, through a 
thousand years of Brahmanical and Buddhist expansion, fur- 
nished archetypes and gave inspiration for literature, art, 
philosophy, religion and institutions in Mongolian Asia. 
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India, our Asiatic kinsmen, and the aknowledged source 
of much of the highest in farther Asiatic civilization, is, there- 
fore, capable of becoming the link that binds East and West. 

In India proper, the recrudescence of true Hindu culture 
is today manifesting itself in worthy accomplishment in three 
distinct fields of creative effort, namely: in literary and 
scholarly activity, in drama and in painting. What is being 
done in these fields among Indians may be illustrated by 
means of a brief account of the work of some of the more 
important institutions and individuals consciously and pur- 
posefully concerned in this cultural movement. 


THE LITERARY REVIVAL 


FrERST, both by reason of its importance and the fact that 

it is the most widely known in the West on account of the 
fame of its founder and guiding spirit, should be mentioned 
Viswa Bharati, the community at Santiniketan near Bolpur 
in Bengal, which Rabindranath Tagore has founded in the 
interests of education, art and culture. Viswa Bharati is 
spoken of as a University. While it may be the beginning of 
such in an Indian sense of the word, to refer to it in this way 
among Western scholars conveys an erroneous impression; 
for it is not, in our sense of the word, an organized institution 
of instruction, higher learning and research, but rather a 
community of more or less fluid personnel, whose life and 
inspiration flows to it through and from its beloved head who 
is India’s preeminent living poet and one of her greatest living 
sages. At Santiniketan there is a school for youths. There 
are lectures for older members of the community, among 
whom are Indian and European scholars carrying on research 
in Indian history, music, etc. Mr. Nandal Bose, one of India’s 
modern masters of painting, is in charge of the art department. 
A Dutch scholar, Mr. A. Bake, has been engaged for several 
years in translating one of the Sanskrit shastras relating to the 
science of music, while at the same time he has been recording 
the melodies that are inseparably a part of Tagore’s inspired 
utterances as they are composed and sung by the poet in his 
native Bengali. Another useful literary enterprise that helps 
to disseminate the influences and effort centered in Santinike- 
tan is its pleasing and dignified quarterly journal, Viswa 
Bharati, in which are published in English translations of 
Tagore’s poems and plays and articles by various authors 
dealing with topics of every sort. 
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But chief, of course, of the cultural influences emanating 
from Viswa Bharati are those that come directly from Rabind- 
ranath Tagore himself. Devoted to an idealized conception 
of old Indian beliefs and practices, he constitutes himself a 
kind of guardian angel of Old India in her purest aspect. A 
very fountain of inspirational song and poetry, mere frag- 
ments of which have reached Europe and America in trans- 
lation, he is purifying the Bengali tongue, which, like all 
other things Hindu, has suffered the effects first of Moham- 
medan and later of British conquest. With the codperation 
of his family, he is producing modern Indian drama in this 
dialect. In the course of the many years of the poet’s influence, 
it is said, the language spoken among cultured Bengali Hindus 
has undergone a remarkable change for the better. 


AN EQUALLY significant movement is one that brought 
about among the Indian intelligentsia of Calcutta a few 
years ago the formation of what is known as the “Greater 
India Society,” whose membership is open “to all serious 
students of the Indian cultural expansion and to all sympa- 
thizers of such studies and activities.” Though still in its 
infancy, this organization has already a large membership, 
due perhaps as much as anything else to the enthusiasm of 
its Secretary and Convener, Dr. Kalidas Nag, whose scholarly 
affiliations with the Orientalists in the University of Paris and 
studies in Indo-China, Insulindia and beyond, have equipped 
him in an unusual way for the work he has chosen—namely, 
stimulating interest in and spreading knowledge of Greater 
Indian culture of the past, present and future. The Society’s 
President is Professor Jadunath Sarkar, Vice-Chancellor of 
Calcutta University, and its Council is made up largely of 
professors on the faculty of the University and members of 
the staff of the Calcutta Museum, as well as of Indian authors, 
journalists, and so on. Its activities, besides meetings, have 
included illustrated lecture series at the various universities 
throughout India by Dr. Nag, the assembling of a research 
library and the publication of monographs, of which four 
very excellent examples have already been printed.’ 
1 Bulletin 7 Greater India, by Kalidas Nag, M.A., D.Litt (Paris) 


Bulletin 2, India and China, by Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, M.A., D.Litt. 
Bulletin 3, Indian Culture in Java and Sumatra, by Bijan Raj Chatterjee, D.Litt. 


(Punjab), Ph.D (London) 
Bulletin 4, India and Central Asia, by Niranjan Prasad Chakravarti, M.A., Ph.D. 


(Cantab.) 
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Though the “Greater India Society” occupies a unique 
position, it is by no means the only thing of the kind in India. 
There are many similar agencies springing up wherever there 
are groups of cultured Hindus, whose interest in and zeal 
for authentic Indian culture have been stimulated by contact 
with the right sort of Occidental progressivism. Space does 
not permit me to mention other local societies, periodicals 
and so on, in all parts of India, notably in Sindh, Bombay, 
Mysore, Madras and Travancore. 

The grade of literary achievement in scholarly work of 
which Indians are capable (utilizing—noblesse oblige—a 
language that is not their own, for our instruction in the 
Occident) may be estimated by reference to the writings of 
authorities such as Ananda Coomeraswami of the Boston 
Museum on Art, P. K. Acharya of the University of Allaha- 
bad on Hindu Architectural Science, and S. Radhakrishnan 
of the University of Calcutta, whose two volumes on 
“Indian Philosophy” cannot be paralleled for lucidity and 
acumen by the worthiest efforts of the most erudite Western 
interpreters. 


[? would scarcely be proper to leave the subject of literary 


revival with mention only of writing by Hindus in English. 
Everywhere in India there is an incalculable stream of what 
is there known as “vernacular literature,” which designates 
matter printed in the modern dialects and scripts of the 
various provinces—such as Hindi, Hindustani, Bengali, 
Tamil, and so on. The vast bulk of this is as trashy as is 
most of the popular writing in the West; but a good deal of 
the poetry, some drama and some novels from the pens of 
the modern authors, who are writing for their countrymen 
rather than for the world at large and who are in revolt 
against the imposition of an alien tongue, are said to be worthy 
to be called literature. 

In this matter of language arises a seemingly insuperable 
barrier to the growth of a national literary movement which 
nationally minded Indians desire to foster. The great 
obstacle to the development of a truly modern national 
literature is the lack of a universal language. All of the 
vernaculars are local. Not one is understood by the masses 
throughout the country. Educated Indians from widely 
separated provinces converse generally in English; but Eng- 
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lish can never be the vehicle of true Indian thought. Possibly 
one of the most widely spread vernaculars—Hindi or Hin- 
dustani, perhaps—will ultimately be chosen and taught in the 
schools throughout the country, though even this could never 
be an ideal solution. 


THE DRAMA 


HE genius of Rabindranath Tagore has turned not only 

into channels of poetry and music but likewise into those 
of drama. A few of the poet’s plays, written originally in 
Bengali, have been published in English. These and others 
are.from time to time presented both at Santiniketan and in 
Calcutta, being acted sometimes by members of the Tagore 
family and their friends. Of Rabindranath’s plays, as of his 
poetry and music, the same statement may be made, that by 
reason of their exalted purity and faithful allegiance to the 
Hindu tradition, they link India’s noblest past with a nobler 
future. 

It is interesting that another of the significant efforts 
tending to the creation of a new and truly Indian drama is 
being made in that section of the land that is chiefly distin- 
guished for its reactionary traditionalism and orthodoxy, 
namely, Southern India. In the South may still be seen and 
heard traditional forms of drama probably as old as any that 
survive anywhere in the world; ancient Sanskrit dramas 
acted by societies of scholars in Madras and other centers of 
learning; and the stirring Katha Kali on the Malabar Coast, 
in which the human and divine characters of the Mahabharata 
strut before the astonished eyes of the modern Westerner in 
startling caparisons and with conventional posturings and 
gesticulations, whose antiquity is to be estimated in terms of 
millenia. In the very region to which belong these ancient 
forms and the whole gamut of other adamantine orthodoxies 
of traditional Hinduism, there are young Hindus who are 
writing and acting dramas which attempt to preserve 
authentic Indianism while utilizing the achievements of 
Western realism. At Mangalore in Cochin, successful efforts 
in this direction are being made by Mr. and Mrs. Chattapod- 
hyaya. Mr. Chattapodhyaya is a young poet and playwright, 
educated in India and Europe. His wife, who is well known 
throughout the country as a leader in the Women’s Move- 
ment, being Secretary of the All India Women’s Conference 
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and an elected member of the Madras Legislature, acts female 
roles in the plays her husband writes and persuades others of 
her sex to do likewise, in the hope of elevating the morale of 
the Indian stage by banishing the vulgarity arising out of 
the custom of having the feminine roles enacted by men. 
Farther south in Trivandrum in Travancore State, there is a 
very active dramatic association, whose animating spirit is 
another young Indian, Mr. Ramasubramoniam, whose heart 
and soul are in the work of creating a true Indian drama. 


PAINTING 


_ this century opened, Indian painting had fallen 
upon evil days. The conventional European attitude, 
which fancied that true art existed only in Europe, had im- 
pressed the minds of Indians to such an extent that her artists, 
blind to their own heritage, willingly became “tenth-rate 
copyists of a crude type of Western Art.” From end to end 
India is now littered with tawdry prints of Hindu divinities 
and heroes gotten up to look like middle-class Europeans at 
ease or on parade, with an added touch of brilliance given by 
silk and velvet trimmings and tinsel embellishments. But, 
“thanks to the far-seeing vision and sympathetic imagination 
of E. B. Havell, who was then the head of the Calcutta School 
of Art, India regained her lost heritage and is now wide 
awake to her own glories and to her art-treasures.”? Ably 
supported by one of the Indian artists who is now perhaps 
the brightest star of the “Bengal School,” Abanindranath 
Tagore, Havell set in motion a counter-current, which has 
gradually overcome the prejudice against pure Hindu art 
among Indians themselves and to some extent has allayed the 
active opposition to it in official circles. While the revival 
was proceeding with increasing momentum in India, authentic 
modern Hindu painting was brought to the Western world’s 
notice in exhibitions of the “Tagore School of Painting” held 
first in Paris, then in Berlin, London and New York. For 
the introduction of the West to India’s modern treasures of 
art, as to her ancient treasure, highest credit and praise must 
go to Dr. Ananda Coomeraswami of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. 
2Mr. G. Venkatachalam, in an excellent brochure entitled “Modern Indian 
Artists,” printed by the National Press, Bangalore. 
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The revival is now so virile in India that there are a 
number of seasoned painters, who may be characterized as 
Masters in Indian painting, each with his distinctive style, 
most of them teachers of pupils, some of whom will no doubt 
create “schools of painting” perpetuating the conventions of 
their teachers, while others will develop their own distinctive 
styles. Among the most distinguished of these are the two 
Tagores, Abanindranath and Goganendranath, (nephews of 
Rabindranath), Nandalal Bose, Venkatappa, Haldar, Muz- 
umdar, Roychowdhury, Promode Chatterjee, and several 
others. In the promotion of the movement in the last decade, 
Dr. James H. Cousins of Adyar, Madras, has been the most 
zealous European enthusiast, working with indefatigable 
energy through exhibitions, lectures, writing and personal 
contacts, to rouse interest from one end of India to another 
and to create a market for modern painting. Mr. Venkat- 
achalam writes that ‘“‘what Havell did for the resuscitation of 
the lost art, Dr. Cousins is doing for its popularization.” That 
the interest is now “nation-wide” was plainly proven in 1927 
to the writer, who, within the space of a couple of months, 
attended an “Arts Festival” in Travancore (extreme south- 
west India), an exhibition in Madras arranged by Dr. 
Cousins, another in Calcutta, and heard of a third in Bombay. 
The Calcutta exhibition is an annual affair arranged by the 
Indian Society of Oriental Art. In Calcutta is published the 
excellent art journal Rupam under the editorship of O. C. 
Gangoly. Articles on modern art, and illustrations, also 
appear from time to time in Viswa Bharati and The Modern 
Review (Calcutta). 

It is safe to predict that within a quarter-century all the 
artistic world will be enjoying in generous profusion the 
variegated graces and entrancing subtleties of Indian paint- 
ing which have been seen and comprehended by few outside 
India up to the present time. 


. . pal has been said about literature, drama and painting 

proves certainly that the spirit of cultural revival is not 
merely awakening in India, but has awakened and is on 
the verge of robust growth. But the three fields of activity 
mentioned, while they are the most advanced, are not the 
only ones in which the spirit is manifesting itself. Certain 
arts and crafts, notably hand weaving, are reviving. As to 
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other arts not already mentioned, I happen to know a cul- 
tured young lady, a dancer and musician, who is preparing 
to devote her life to stimulating a revival in Indian dancing 
and music. Many are working for a restoration of more 
ideal social conditions said to have existed, especially in the 
matter of the position of women, in Hindu society prior to 
the Mohammedan conquest. Educational reform, which to 
Indians means true Indian education, is in the air. Finally, 
there are spontaneous new movements in religion, new sects 
with tendencies toward simplification, purification and uni- 
fication of worship; and, even more significant, new doctrines 
arising, or perhaps better, reiteration of India’s very ancient 
mystical subtleties in terms of modern living. 


China's New Treaties 


A Critical Study in the Light of International Law 
By Tsenc Yu-HAo 


This article, which appeared originally in a Chinese journal, the EASTERN Mis- 
CELLANY, has been translated specially for Paciric ArFatrs. It is published here in 
accordance with this journal’s policy of discovering what is being thought and ex- 
pressed in the various countries of the Pacific concerning the problems agitating this 
area. It does not in any way reflect the editorial attitude of PAcitFIC AFFAIRS. 


GINCE the signing of the Tariff Treaty with the United 

States and the subsequent treaties with eleven other Powers, 
the Chinese people in general have held divergent views on 
the revised treaties and their supplementary notes. Those up- 
holding the administration believe that the revised treaties at 
least gain for China the name of tariff autonomy. Despite the 
criticisms which one could justly make of the details of these 
treaties, one ought to be appreciative of the difficulties in- 
volved. So long as China is unable to back up her claims 
by arms and so long as both in economical development and 
judicial administration she is not able to give a good account 
to the Powers, it seems impossible to expect anything better! 
Those who are critical of the present administration feel that 
the revised treaties have involved serious loss to China in 
matters relating to tariff and other allied subjects. The pro- 
vincial political council of Peiping went so far as to denounce 
openly the new treaties with Belgium and Italy. Ina circular 
telegram it says: “The granting of the right of property- 
owning, the acceptance of conditions imposed upon the aboli- 
tion of extraterritoriality and the regulations based on the 
most favored nation treatment.are all distinct failures of the 
new diplomacy and violate the injunctions of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen.” In this chorus of disapproval we hear the voice of not 
only the party councils of all grades but also men like the 
ex-Minister to Belgium and public bodies like the Shanghai 
General Chamber of Commerce and the Shanghai Branch 
of the Overseas Chinese Union. To these telegrams of 
protest President Chiang says: 

The new tariff rates are those which the Powers have again and 
again objected to and refused to recognize before. Now, these same 
rates are not only agreed to but are also enforced by those who most 
strenuously objected before. Moreover, these rates are in force only 


as a modus vivendi for one year. After this one year period is past 
our tariff rights shall be entirely independent. There is now a 
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definite date when tariff autonomy becomes effective, unlike the past 
when everything was vague. 
In the same breath he also says, however: 
Viewed in the light of the true meaning of tariff autonomy it is 

not only unsatisfactory but even regrettable that we are obliged to 

resort to transitional measures. 

Common to all the twelve new treaties there are two im- 
portant provisions: (1) The granting of land ownership to 
foreigners in return for the abolition of extraterritoriality. 
(2) Under certain limitations the Chinese Government may 
exercise tariff autonomy. The one satisfies the object of 
China’s Foreign Office; the other a customary expression of 
the Powers whenever the question of extrality is discussed 
since the Mackay Treaty. In 1925 the special conference on 
tariff questions provided for by the resolutions of the Wash- 
ington Conference agreed to a transitional measure. That 
Commission recognized China’s claim of tariff autonomy, 
promised to cancel all the limitations upon China contained 
in the respective treaties with China and agreed that China’s 
National Tariff Laws should go into effect beginning January 
1, 1929. This conference was obliged to adjourn sine die be- 
cause of the fighting in North China. Later, when Wu Pei-fu 
and Chang Tso-lin tsied to resume the conference as a means 
of raising more money for their war chest, Eugene Chen, in 
his capacity of Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Nationalist Government, protested on the ground that any 
agreement would be tantamount (1) to seizing China’s na- 
tional revenue and putting it at the disposal of two individuals 
who represented only a section of China and whose public 
life was soon to come to an end and (2) to helping the mili- 
tarists to indulge in internecine warfare calculated to obstruct 
the Nationalist forces of Canton. Furthermore the Nationalist 
Government denounced the Washington Conference which 
gave rise to the special tariff conference on the one hand and 
declared tariff autonomy as from September 1, 1927, mean- 
while collecting the 2% % surtax on its own initiative. There- 
fore, considered from the policy of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, the practice of determining tariff rates by negotiation 
was already stopped two years ago. Legally, the new treaties 
were merely a formal recognition of China’s declaration of 
tariff autonomy. 

The first to respond to this declaration was the United 
States. The treaty regulating the tariff relations of the two 
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countries was signed on July 25, 1928. Next in importance 
is the treaty with Great Britain signed on December 20 of 
the same year. The following is an analysis of all these new 
treaties. 

I. ON TARIFF AUTONOMY 


A CHARACTERISTIC of all treaties affecting the tariff is 

the brevity of the texts. They vary from a minimum of 
two to a maximum of five articles. The general principles 
of equality and reciprocity stated in the treaty texts are in- 
variably restricted by the supplementary notes, thus making 
such statements of principle practically void of meaning. For 
instance, Article I of the treaty with Great Britain provides: 

It is agreed that all provisions of the existing treaties between 

the High Contracting Parties which limit in any way the right of 

China to settle her national customs tariff in such a way as she may 

think fit are hereby abrogated, and that the principle of complete 

national tariff autonomy shall apply. 

To a casual reader this article provides complete tariff 
autonomy for China. In fact, quite the contrary. Dr. Wang, 
the Foreign Minister, explicitly states in an annex: 

I have the honor to confirm the correctness of your understand- 

ing that the ad valorem rates of duty or the specific rates based 

thereon in the national customs tariff to be adopted by the National 

Government are the same as the rates which were discussed and 

provisionally agreed upon at the Tariff Conference in 1926 and that 

these are the maximum rates to be levied on British goods; further- 

more, that these will remain the maximum rates on such goods for a 

period of at least one year from the date of the enforcement of the 

tariff. 

For instance, according to the old rates the customs duty 
on a piece of cotton cloth is 5% ad valorem; according to the 
new rates it could not exceed 12'4%; furthermore, within a 
year this tariff rate cannot be raised. This same note also 
states that China will take steps as soon as possible effectively 
to abolish /:kin, native customs dues, coast-trade duties, and 
all other taxes on imported goods whether levied in transit 
or on arrival at destination. In other words, the tariff auton- 
omy under the new treaties is the same as that provided in 
the Mackay Treaty and the Agreement at the Washington 
Conference. It has limitations not completely free. If one 
were inclined to be nasty, one could say the new treaties are 
in many respects not even as favorable as the Treaty of 1903 
between China and the United States. For it is declared in 
the annex of that treaty that China may be free to make levies. 
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II. THE Most FAvorED NATION TREATMENT 


N China’s earlier treaties with other Powers the most 

favored nation clause is usually vague and ill-defined. When 
A gets this treatment she is entitled to enjoy all the privileges 
accorded to B without qualification, but this treatment is not 
reciprocated to China. Consequently, goods from all countries 
in treaty relationship with China are all imported at a levy 
of 5% ad valorem but Chinese goods exported to other coun- 
tries do not have the same treatment. For instance, according 
to the treaty between China and the United States signed 
in 1843, Americans are accorded most favored nation treat- 
ment, therefore they claim all the privileges which Great 
Britain obtained by the Treaty of Nanking following China’s 
defeat in the Opium War. Again, in the treaty with France 
in 1860, a clause providing for French missionaries the right 
of property ownership crept into the Chinese text. Quite 
accidentally the nationals of other Powers likewise engaged 
themselves in building churches and starting schools in the 
interior on the ground of most favored nation treatment. It 
is obvious that such a provision is not right but it still forms 
part of the unequal treaties. 

Article LIV of the Treaty of Tientsin between China and 
Great Britain provides: 

It is hereby expressly stipulated that the British Government and 

its subjects will be allowed free and equal participation in all 

privileges, immunities and advantages that may have been, or may 

be hereafter granted by H. M. the Emperor of China to the govern- 

ment or subjects of any other nation. 

Similarly Article XXX of the Treaty between China and 
the United States says: 

The Contracting Parties hereby agree that, should at any time 

the Ta Ching Empire grant to any nation, or the merchants or 

citizens of any nation any right, privilege or favor connected either 

with navigation, commerce, political or other intercourse, which is 

not conferred by this treaty, such right, privilege, and favor shall 

at once fully ensure to the benefit of the United States, its public 

officers, merchants and citizens. 

Such privileges became a necessary attachment to all 
China’s treaties after the accession of the Republic. If the 
terms of the Twenty-One Demands providing for the right 
of colonizing Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia for Japanese 
had been valid, the Powers would also have made similar 
claims on the strength of the most favored nation clause. 
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More conspicuous is the treaty with Chili. The Chinese 
interpretation of the most favored nation clause was that it 
applied to commercial privileges but the Chilean Government 
insisted that it included extraterritorial privileges. Finally, 
the dispute was amicably settled. But the customary view 
of the Consular Body in Shanghai is that the most favored 
nation clause entitles a country to all the political and eco- 
nomic privileges which are open to foreigners in China. Such 
an unrestricted application of course has no basis. Further- 
more the function of consuls is that of business relationships; 
they have no competency for interpreting treaties. It was not 
uncommon during the regime of the Peking Government that 
a treaty should specifically state that the most favored nation 
clause does not apply to extraterritoriality, witness Art. II of 
China’s treaty with Persia in 1920: 
Art. II. The Ambassadors, Ministers Plenipotentiary, or 

Chargés d’Affaires, whom either of the two High Contracting 

Parties may see fit to send and to maintain as its accredited repre- 

sentatives with the other Party, together with the whole staff of 

their missions, shall be received and treated, in the respective coun- 
tries, in the same way as the Ambassadors or Ministers Plenpoten- 
tiary of the most favored nations, and, except in regard to rights in 
connection with consular jurisdiction, shall enjoy in every respect 

the same privileges and immunities. 

In the revised treaties there is an improvement in this 
respect. In most cases the most favored nation treatment is 
not even mentioned. In its place the following clause is 
found: 

The nationals of the two High Contracting Parties shall under 

no circumstances be compelled to pay within the territories of the 

other party higher or other duties, internal charges or taxes what- 

ever upon the importation or exportation of goods than those paid 

by nationals of the country or by nationals of any other country. 

For instance, an American typewriter is imported into 
China at the cost of $60. No matter whether a Chinese, an 
American or a Britisher brings it in, the customs duty is cal- 
culated at 12% per cent of the cost:value, namely $8.00. Like- 
wise with goods exported to other countries. Aside from this, 
no other privilege is to be expected. This is an improvement 
in the new treaties. But a drawback is the fact that, because 
of the insertion of the clause, any one country refusing to obey 
the new tariff rates may prevent China from realizing the 
benefits of all the new treaties, although in principle China 
has already recovered her autonomy in tariff regulations. For 
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all the treaties state that the nationals of one country shall not 
be compelled to pay higher duties than those paid by the 
nationals of another country. Consequently, when Japan 
alone refuses to agree to tariff autonomy for China it gives 
the Foreign Office much cause for worry. Until Tokyo con- 
cedes this point the signboard of tariff autonomy is not 
effective. 


III. FRONTIER CUSTOMS 


ACCORDING to old practices goods imported from Russia 
over the land route are dutiable to the extent of two-thirds 
of what is due. The same is true on the borders of China and 
Annam. According to Art. VI of the commercial regulations 
agreed on between China and France in 1886 all fancy goods 
imported into Yunnan and Kwangsi should be one-fifth less 
than the regular customs rates. Art. VII provides that the 
duties on all export of native products from these two prov- 
inces should be one-third less than the regular rates. Art. XII 
provides: 
Chinese merchandise transported across Tonkin from one of the 
two frontier Customs stations to the other, or to an Annamite port 


to be from thence exported to China, shall be subjected to a specific 
transit duty which shall not exceed 2% of the value. 


But a year later a modification was effected in Art. III of the 
additional Convention between France and China. It reads: 
In order to develop the trade between China and Tonkin as 
rapidly as possible the tariff rules laid down in Articles VI and VII 
of the Treaty of 1866 are temporarily altered, and it is agreed that 
foreign goods imported to Yunnan and Kwangsi from Tonkin shall 
pay 70% of the import duties collected by the Customs at the Coast 
Ports in China and that produce exported from China to Tonkin, 
shall pay 60% of the export duties in force at the Treaty Ports. 


As a matter of fact this provision has been effective only 
in so far as it affects foreign goods brought into China. The 
provision contained in Art. XII of the original treaty re- 
garding reduction of duties on Chinese goods was now put in 
practice. After much negotiation an exception was made of 
goods carried by parcel post. But on general merchandise 
transported by freight service the levy is from 40% to 60% 
ad valorem. The treaty is merely a scrap of paper. In 1916 
when the treaty approached expiration France wanted further 
to prolong this arrangement but China declined. 
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IV. THE GERMAN TREATY 


N 1921 Dr. W. W. Yen was able to effect an agreement 
with the German representative providing for tariff auton- 
omy for China and equal treatment for German subjects. 
Art. IV states: 
The two High Contracting Parties recognize that all matters 
relating to Customs shall be regulated solely by the internal legisla- 
tion of the respective parties. Nevertheless, no duties higher than 
those paid by nationals of the country shall be charged on products, 
whether raw or manufactured, coming from one of the two Republics 
or from another country, when such products are imported, exported 
or in transit. 


The treaty of 1928 concluded on August 17th states: 

The nationals of the two High Contracting Parties shall under 
no circumstances be compelled to pay within the territories of the 
other party higher or other duties, internal charges or taxes what- 
soever upon the importation or exportation of goods than those paid 
by nationals of the country or by nationals of any other country. 


According to this provision in case China’s national tariff 
shall be higher than that applicable to the Chinese or other 
nationals, then Germans are not obliged to obey it. For in- 
stance, the Chinese are requested to pay /ikin from which the 
British are exempt. According to the agreement of 1926 the 
Germans would have to pay as the Chinese. But the new 
treaty puts them in a different class. Their status is the same 
as that of the British. In this respect the new treaty is not 
as favorable to China as the earlier agreement. But there is 
also a qualifying clause under that agreement, namely, before 
the national tariff law comes into effect in general the Ger- 
mans are to receive the same treatment as the other foreigners. 
This provided the loophole. So in practice there is not much 
difference the one from the other. The Chinese are fond of 
“face pidgin.” It is expected of their diplomats. 


V. THE BELGIAN TREATY 


THE Belgian Treaty is significant for the cancellation of 
tariff limitations on the one hand and for conditional sur- 
render of extraterritoriality on the other. As far as the text 
goes this treaty is much more satisfactory than any of the 
other eleven new treaties. It provides: 
Art. I. The two High Contracting Parties recognize that, in 


the matter of customs and all related matters, they are on a footing 
of perfect equality, and on the basis of this principle they agree that 


é 
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such matters shall be regulated exclusively by their respectively 

national laws. 

Art. II. The nationals of the two High Contracting Parties 
shall be subject, in the territory of the other Party, to the laws and 

the jurisdiction of the law courts of that Party. 

But it is to be noted that Dr. C. T. Wang declared in the 
name of the National Government, that “Art. II of the Treaty 
signed this day between China and Belgium shall be under- 
stood to begin to be operative on January 1, 1930. Before such 
date the Chinese Government will make detailed arrange- 
ments with the Belgian Government for the assumption by 
China of jurisdiction over Belgian subjects. Failing such 
arrangements on the said date, Belgian subjects shall there- 
after be amenable to Chinese laws and jurisdiction as soon as 
the majority of the Powers now possessing extraterritorial 
privileges in China shall have agreed to relinquish them.” 

As regards tariff regulations Belgium loses nothing when 
she agrees to the new tariff at the same time as the other 
Powers. As to extrality, in case China and Belgium fail to 
agree on details before January 1, 1930, or in case less than a 
majority of the Powers agree to relinquish extraterritorial 
privileges, China naturally could not do away with this aspect 
of the unequal treaties. The phrase “make detailed arrange- 
ment” is a familiar expression with China’s diplomats. For 
instance, in the agreement with Russia a provision is included 
to the effect that at an early date the two governments should 
hold a conference on the question of Outer Mongolia and the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. Five years have passed. What 
progress is made on the conferencee The phrase in the Bel- 
gian Treaty is probably meant for the same purpose. It is 
merely a way out for Belgium. 

Some people are of the opinion that this treaty is worse 
than the terms under negotiation during the regime in Peking. 
It all depends on how one looks at it. In 1926 the Peking 
regime declared the abrogation of the Treaty of 1865 by 
unilateral action. Belgium protested: a dispute ensued. 
China backed down by recognizing the old treaty as a modus 
vivendi for six months. On the other hand Belgium de- 
manded that in case within the six months period no new 
treaty is agreed upon the old treaty should be extended six 
months at a time and ad infinitum until the new treaty evolves. 
Peking objected, to the effect that such an arrangement not 
only would not be conducive to the conclusion of a new treaty 
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but also tends to prolong the modus vivendi infinitely. Now 
the new treaty actually yields to Belgium on the spirit of 
this point. For aside from the ironical provision that Great 
Britain may be gracious enough to waive extrality by January 
1, 1930, or by the time when a majority of the Powers should 
be pleased to relinquish their special privileges, what is 
gained by China? Furthermore this extension of the old 
privileges is secured after Belgium had failed to get any 
satisfaction at the World Court over the expired treaty. 
Viewed from this light the criticism may be considered well 
taken. Chinese have no special privileges to lose in Belgium. 
What the new treaty procures for China is nothing more than 
the most favored nation treatment. The case is different with 
Belgium. She has extraterritoriality in China. She has in- 
demnity and railway loans to safeguard. If no new treaty is 
signed China has nothing to lose but everything to gain. 
When the new treaty is signed China has nothing to gain but 
everything to lose. But on the other hand at a time when 
China needs even the empty expression of equality in treaty 
relations, the government is anxious to have some treaty 
worded in a new language. Once the general principles are 
recognized the substantial benefits are a matter of time. 


VI. LAND OWNERSHIP OF FOREIGNERS 


[8 a note attached to the Belgian Treaty Dr. Wang, the 
Foreign Minister, says: 

In the name of the National Government of the Republic of 
China I have the honor to declare that, when Belgian subjects in 
China cease to enjoy the privileges of consular jurisdiction and when 
the relations between the two countries are on a footing of perfect 
equality, the Chinese Government in view of the fact that Chinese 
citizens are permitted to live and trade and to acquire property in 
any part of the territories of Belgium and Luxemburg, will permit 
Belgian and Luxemburg subjects to enjoy the same rights in China, 
subject to the limitations to be prescribed in its laws and regulations. 


In the treaty with Italy dated December 22, 1928, the same 
declaration was also made. 

When the former treaty was signed, a chorus of opposition 
arose from all quarters. Important personalities like Tsai 
Yuan-pei and Li Tsung-jen gave to the press long articles 
opposing the grant of land ownership to foreigners in China. 
Tsai said: “We are now in a period of reconstruction. 
Everything is in a state of infancy and our economic ability 
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is weak. If foreigners are admitted freely under such cir- 
cumstances there is danger of some ambitious country taking 
advantage of the situation and crowding out our nationals 
with an influx of people who come as colonists. Even if 
China should be strong enough to withstand such an influx 
of aliens there will also be frequent troubles. Eventually we 
would repeat the experience of Greece and Turkey regarding 
the interchange of inhabitants. If an unfortunate turn takes 
place China would either be compelled to concede territory 
as was the case of Upper Silicia or worse stilt to repeat the 
disintegration which took place in Austria-Hungary. Many 
of our 400,000,000 will have no place for burial ground.” 

Li Tsung-jen says the demand for such privileges is 
merely to provide outlet for surplus population. When the 
people migrate into a country less densely populated, through 
diplomatic negotiations as a first step, then the process of 
exploitation, politically and otherwise, will set in. Eventually 
the original inhabitants are either driven out or are extin- 
guished and the newcomers take their place. Furthermore, 
to permit aliens to live in the interior is to invite endless dis- 
turbances. ‘Then residents would join hands with bandits and 
communists and supply them with ammunition and arms so 
that they will be a constant menace to society. A case in point 
is the relationship with Japan. “In Japan there are what are 
called adventurists. These men would ignore their own lives 
and embroil Japan and China in trouble so that in the negotia- 
tions Japan may benefit by it. The Chengchiatun affairs in 
1916 and the Tsinan incident in 1928 are our warning.” 

Taking up the argument from another angle he says: 
“Foreigners are wealthy. If they are permitted to reside in 
the interior, engaging in business and owning land, before 
long the important places will all be in their possession. Then 
when anything untoward happens and foreign property 
injured and life endangered, complications will arise. 
Furthermore, when foreigners who are accustomed to com- 
fortable living reside in the interior they not only subject 
themselves to inconvenience but also cause endless trouble to 
us. Because of the difference of life habits there are bound 
to be conflicts. To prove the case one need only look at the 
Japanese in Manchuria. They number approximately 200,- 
000 who have investments to the extent of Yen 1,300,000,000. 
Not feeling satisfied with all their possessions in forest, min- 
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ing and railway rights, they still raise the question of land 
ownership.” What is true with them is also true with the 
Russians in Northern Manchuria and Mongolia, the British 
in Thibet and the French in Yunnan, all pointing to the 
danger of permitting aliens to reside and own land in the 
interior. 

In the defense of the case we could do no better than refer 
to Dr. C. T. Wang’s own memorandum. It excels all others 
in eloquence and perspicacity. He says that the rights of 
residing in a foreign country and holding property in it are 
two common principles in international relations. China has 
no reason to take exception to them. “Since Belgium and 
Italy have relinquished extraterritorial and other special priv- 
ileges the treaties with these two countries are on a basis of 
complete equality. The relationship with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment is that of the governing and the governed, their 
nationals being entirely subject to Chinese law.” As to land 
ownership, “it is an obvious right of foreigners after they 
are permitted to reside and trade in the country. After China 
has granted them rights it would be practically impossible 
not to recognize the right to own land. Even under the cus- 
tomary practice of not permitting foreigners to reside in the 
interior they have had the right of perpetual lease of prop- 
erties. This right is really another form of ownership.” 

As far as we can ascertain there is no uniform practice in 
the matter of land ownership by foreigners. International 
lawyers agree that this is a question of domestic administra- 
tion. To say that it is a principle universal‘y practised is 
beyond the evidence of facts. During the Manchurian re- 
gime the diplomats included this provision entirely by ac- 
cident and carelessness. Later, although the Foreign Office 
of China often issued orders to the effect that the purchase 
of properties by foreigners for private use is not in accord 
with treaty provisions, the other Powers still made claims on 
the strength of the most favored nation clause. When the 
Boxers’ protocol was signed the right of perpetual lease for 
missionary purposes was conceded under extraordinary con- 
ditions. That is different from conceding the right to all 
people and for all purposes. They are permitted to engage 
in trade in the interior but they must not maintain quarters. 
Moreover, perpetual lease and ownership not only differ in 
name but in reality as well. The former is a matter of con- 
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tract, giving privileges and responsibilities to both parties. But 
in the final analysis the right still remains with the owner. 
The latter is a matter of sovereignty; the rights are all trans- 
ferred to the new owner, who is subject only to law. In 1919 
one ruling was made by the Supreme Court in Peking: 
“China’s treaties with other Powers sanction foreigners buy- 
ing land and constructing houses in the port cities only. 
Although Art. III of the renewed treaty with the United 
States (1903) gives permission to Americans to get perpetual 
lease of land in the concessions in order that they may build 
business quarters, this permission should not be interpreted as 
granting to them the right of ownership. Nor should they 
get such leases outside the concessions.” Furthermore the 
British note of December 25th, 1926, also declared the will- 
ingness of the British Government to relinquish the right of 
missionaries holding perpetual leases in the interior. It is 
nothing short of folly to contend that foreigners have enjoyed 
land ownership in the past. 

The opening of the interior is the antidote of the Powers 
to the Asiatics’ desire to abolish extraterritoriality. The 
special commission on extrality created at the Washington 
Conference also makes the statement that China has promised 
to open up the interior in exchange for the abolition of ex- 
trality. But the experience of Japan and Turkey and Siam 
in this regard deserves our attention. Japan actually made 
this concession in her new treaties. As in China, Japan’s 
scholars opposed this strenuously. ‘They contended that after 
the interior was opened up the whole country would become 
a series of trading stations for the foreigners as the ports had 
been in the past. To thrust the whole country in a competi- 
tion with the foreign merchants would bring about radical 
changes in the national life which would have very detri- 
mental effects. Furthermore, Japanese civilization is inferior 
to that of Europe. To allow European influence to have a 
free field in the whole country would simply ruin Japanese 
civilization. But history has shown the facts to be quite 
the contrary. Japan has really been helped. This is argu- 
ment in favor of Dr. Wang’s position. Turkey solved her 
problem with the Treaty of Lausanne. The subjects of treaty 
Powers are subject to Turkish law and courts. And on the 
basis of most favored nation treatment they may purchase, 
occupy and dispose of real property in Turkey. Similarly, 
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the new treaties of Siam with other countries contain the same 
provisions. On the basis of all these it is a fact that consent 
to residence in the interior is given in each case. In fact, if 
the foreigners are completely subject to Chinese Government 
there is no serious danger in this. The abuses in the past arose 
from the fact that the foreigners were not amenable to Chinese 


authorities. 
VII. THE TEXTS OF THE NEW TREATIES 


THE new treaties differ from the customary form of com- 

mercial and amicable treaties in that the texts are all very 
brief and the annexes are often more important than the 
regular text. For instance, the text of the treaty with Belgium 
stipulates clearly the recovery of tariff autonomy and the 
abolition of extrality. But the annexes almost reduced these 
provisions to nothing. Yet the public knows nothing about it, 
for only the regular text is published. The annexes and the 
treaty text tell very different stories and the public is fooled 
by the trickery of the diplomats. Another noticeable thing 
is that the version in foreign language rather than the Chinese 
is always made the official version. And this was done in 
the face of the explicit ruling of the legislative Yuan that 


Chinese should be used as the official language in drawing up 
new treaties unless a third language was used by the two 
contracting parties. 


The Provisional Court Settlement 
Chinese Courts in Shanghai 


ON February 18 the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Nanking 
issued the text of the Agreement Relating to the Chinese 
Courts in the International Settlement at Shanghai, which 
was signed the day previous by delegates of the Chinese, 
American, British, Brazilian, Norwegian and Netherlands 
governments. This followed a series of tentative “conversa- 
tions” between Chinese officials and foreign governmental 
representatives which culminated in an official conference 
sitting during December and January last, looking toward an 
agreement for the conversion of the so-called Provisional 
Court (old Mixed Court) into a purely Chinese tribunal. 
This agreement was reached, according to an official announce- 
ment of January 27, which did not reveal the nature of the 
new arrangements. Publication of the details was deferred 
until after the signatures had been affixed to the document on 
February 17. The provisions of the agreement follow. 


TEXT OF AGREEMENT 
Article I. 


From the date on which the present Agreement comes into force, 
all former rules, agreements, exchanges of notes et cetera having 
special reference to the establishment of a Chinese court in the 
International Settlement at Shanghai shall be abolished. 


Article II. 

The Chinese Government shall, in accordance with Chinese laws 
and regulations relating to the Judiciary and subject to the terms 
of the present Agreement, establish in the International Settlement 
at Shanghai a District Court (Ti Fang Fa Yuan) and a Branch 
high Court (Kao Teng Fa Yuan Fen Yuan). All Chinese laws 
and regulations, substantive as well as procedural, which are now in 
force, or which may hereafter be duly enacted and promulgated 
shall be applicable in the Courts, due account being taken of the 
Land Regulations and Bye-laws of the International Settlement, 
which are applicable pending their adoption and promulgation by 
the Chinese Government, and of the terms of the present Agreement. 

Judgments, decisions and rulings of the Branch High Court are 
subject to appeal, according to Chinese law, to the Supreme Court 
of China. 
Article Ill. 

The former practice of Consular deputies or Consular officials 
appearing to watch proceedings or to sit jointly in the Chinese Court 
[ 383 ] 
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now functioning in the International Settlement shall be discontinued 
in the Courts established under the present Agreement. 
Article IV. 

When any person is arrested by the Municipal or Judicial Police, 
he shall, within twenty-four hours, exclusive of holidays, be sent 
to the Courts established under the present Agreement to be dealt 
with, failing which he shall be released. 

Article V. 

The Courts established under the present Agreement shall each 
have a certain number of Procurators to be appointed by the Chinese 
Government, who shall hold inquests and autopsies (chien yen) 
within the jurisdiction of these Courts and shall otherwise perform 
their functions in accordance with Chinese law in all cases involving 
the application of Articles 103 to 186 of the Chinese Criminal Code, 
except where the Municipal police of the International Settlement 
or the party concerned has already initiated prosecution, provided 
that all preliminary investigations conducted by the Procurator shall 
be held publicly and Counsel for the accused shall have the right 
to be present and heard. 

In other cases arising within the jurisdiction of the Courts, the 
Municipal police or the party concerned shall prosecute. The Proc- 
urator shall have the right to express his views in court in all 
criminal cases in which the prosecution is initiated by the Municipal 
Police or the party concerned. 

Article V1, 

All judicial processes, such as summonses, warrants, orders, et 
cetera, shall be valid only after they have been signed by a Judge 
of the Courts established under the present Agreement, whereupon 
they shall be served or executed by the Judicial Police or, as provided 
below, by the process-servers thereof. 

No person found in the International Settlement shall be handed 
over to the extra-Settlement authorities without a preliminary in- 
vestigation in court, at which Counsel for the accused shall have 
the right to be present and heard, except in the case of requests 
emanating from other modern law courts when the accused may be 
handed over after his identity has been established by the Court. 

All judgments, decisions and rulings of the Courts shall be 
executed as soon as they become final as a result of the judicial 
procedure in force in the said Courts. Whenever necessary, the 
Municipal Police shall render any, assistance within their power as 
may be requested of them. 

The process-servers of the Courts shall be appointed by the 
Presidents of the Courts respectively and their duties shall be to 
serve all summonses and deliver other documents of the Courts in 
connection with Civil cases. For the execution of judgments in 
Civil cases, the process-servers shall be accompanied by the Judicial 
Police. The officers and members of the Judicial Police of the 
Courts shall be appointed by the President of the Branch High 
Court upon the recommendation of the Municipal Council and shall 
be subject to dismissal by the President of the Court upon cause 
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shown. Their services will also be terminated by the President at 
the request of the Municipal Council upon cause shown. They shall 
wear the uniform designed by the Chinese Judicial authorities, and 
shall be subject to the orders and direction of the Courts and be 
faithful to their duties. 

Article VII. 

The House of Detention for Civil cases and the Women’s Prison 
attached to the Chinese Court now functioning in the International 
Settlement at Shanghai shall be transferred from that Court to the 
Courts established under the present Agreement and shall be super- 
vised and administered by the Chinese authorities. 

All prisoners now serving sentences in the prisons attached to 
the Chinese Court now functioning in the International Settlement 
and those sentenced by the Courts established under the present 
Agreement shall, at the discretion of the said Courts, serve their 
sentences either in such prisons in the Settlement or in Chinese 
prisons outside the Settlement, except that offenders against the 
Police Offences Code and the Land Regulations and Bye-laws and 
persons under arrest awaiting trial shall serve their periods of de- 
tention in the Settlement. The prisons in the Settlement shall be 
operated, as far as practicable, in conformity with Chinese prison 
regulations and shall be subject to inspection, from time to time, 
by officers appointed by the Chinese Judicial authorities. 

Persons sentenced to death by the Courts established under the 
present Agreement shall be sent to the Chinese authorities outside of 
the Settlement for execution of such sentence. 

Article VIII. 

Foreign lawyers duly qualified will be admitted to practice in 
the Courts established under the present Agreement in all cases in 
which a foreigner is a party, provided such foreign lawyer can only 
represent the foreign party concerned. The Municipal Council 
may also be represented in the same manner by duly qualified 
lawyers, Chinese or foreign, in any proceedings in which the Council 
is complainant or plaintiff or the Municipal Police is the prosecutor. 

In other cases or proceedings in which the Council considers the 
interests of the Settlement to be involved, it may be represented by 
duly qualified lawyers, Chinese or foreign, who may submit to the 
Court his views in writing during the proceedings and who may, if he 
deems necessary, file a petition in intervention in accordance with 
the provisions of the Code of Civil Procedure. 

Foreign lawyers who are entitled to practice under this Article 
in the above-mentioned Courts shall apply to the Ministry of Justice 
for Lawyers’ Certificates and shall be subject to Chinese laws and 
regulations applicable to lawyers, including those governing their 
disciplinary punishment. 

Article 1X. 

Four permanent representatives shall be appointed, two by the 
Chinese Government and two by the Governments of the other 
Powers signatory to the present Agreement, who together shall seek 
to reconcile such differences of opinion regarding the interpretation 
or application of the present Agreement as may be referred to them 
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by the President of the Branch High Court or by the Authorities 
of the signatory foreign Powers, provided that their Report shall 
have no binding force upon either party except by mutual consent; it 
being understood that no judgments, decisions, rulings or orders of 
the Courts as such shall be referred to the aforesaid representatives 
for consideration. 

Article X. 

The present Agreement and the attached notes shall enter into 
effect on April Ist, 1930, and shall continue in force for a period 
of three years from that date, provided that they may be extended 
for an additional period upon mutual consent of the parties thereto. 


THE LEGATION NOTE 
PPENDED to the above Agreement was a note prepared 
by the heads of the Legations concerned on February 17 
and addressed to the Minister for Foreign Affairs. The fol- 
lowing is the text of this interpretative statement: 


With reference to the Agreement which we have signed today 
concerning the establishment of a District Court and a Branch 
High Court in the International Settlement at Shanghai, we have 
the honour to request your confirmation of our understanding on 
the following points: 

1. It is understood that the Courts established under the pres- 
ent Agreement shall exercise jurisdiction over Civil and Criminal 
cases as well as police offences and inquests in the International 
Settlement at Shanghai, provided that the jurisdiction of the said 
Courts over persons shall be the same as that of other Chinese Courts 
and provided that their territorial jurisdiction shall be the same as 
that of the Chinese Court now functioning in the International 
Settlement at Shanghai, except (a) mixed Criminal cases arising on 
private foreign property outside the limits of the Settlement and (b) 
mixed Civil cases arising in areas surrounding the Settlement. 

2. It is understood that the present practice regarding the 
respective jurisdictions of the Chinese Court now functioning in the 
International Settlement and the Court exisiting in the French Con- 
cession shall be followed, pending a definite arrangement between 
the Chinese Government and the authorities concerned. 

3. It is understood that, as far as practicable, Chinese shall be 
recommended by the Municipal Council to serve as officers and 
members of the Judicial Police of the Courts established under the 
present Agreement. It is further understood that among the 
officers of the Judicial Police appointed by the President of the 
Branch High Court under Article VI of the present Agreement, 
there will be one to be designated by the Municipal Council, to 
whom will be allotted by the President an office on the court premises 
and who will make an entry of all judicial processes of the Courts, 
such as summonses, warrants, orders and judgments, for the purpose 
of service or execution in accordance with the provisions of the above- 
mentioned Article. 

4. It is understood that the establishment of the Courts provided 
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for in the present Agreement in no way affects the validity of judg- 
ments rendered by the Court now functioning in the International 
Settlement and its predecessor, and. that such judgments shall be 
considered as final and valid except where an appeal has been law- 
fully taken or reserved. It is further understood that the judgments 
of the Courts established under the present Agreement shall be on 
the same footing as regards validity as the judgments of all other 
Chinese courts. 

5. It is understood that the present Agreement does not in any 
way affect or prejudice any future negotiations regarding the status 
of extra-Settlement roads. 

6. It is understood that the sum of $60,000 (sixty thousand 
dollars) now on deposit with the Bank of China to the credit of the 
present Chinese Court in the International Settlement shall be 
maintained by the Chinese Government to the credit of the new 
Courts established under the present Agreement. 

7. It is agreed that, in accordance with Chinese '2, there shall 
be maintained by the Courts established under the present Agree- 
ment, a storage room for articles confiscated by the Courts, which 
remain the property of the Chinese Government; it being understood 
that confiscated opium and instruments for the smoking and prep- 
aration thereof shall be burned publicly in the International Settle- 
ment every three months and that the Municipal Council may 
present to the Presidents of the Courts for transmission to the 
Ministry of Justice such suggestions as it may desire to make 
regarding the disposal of confiscated arms. 

8. It is understood that upon the coming into force of the 
present Agreement, all cases pending in the Chinese Court now 
functioning in the International Settlement shall be dealt with in 
the Courts established under the present Agreement in accordance 
with the procedure in force in the latter Courts, provided that the 
proceedings in mixed cases shall, as far as practicable, be continued 
from the point where they are taken over and concluded within a 
period of twelve months, which period may be extended at the 
discretion of the Court when the circumstances in any case so warrant. 


To this the Minister for Foreign Affairs dispatched an 
identic reply on the same date, quoting the eight points and 
saying: “In reply I have the honor to confirm the understand- 
ing of the points as quoted above.” 


GRAVE APPREHENSIONS 
BEFORE the actual publication of details there had been 
many rumors. There were statements of “grave appre- 
hension” on Chinese and foreign sides alike. On February 7 
the official Kuo Min News Agency said: 
Grave apprehensions have been aroused in the local Chinese com- 
munity over the report appearing in a local foreign newspaper of the 


5th inst., to the effect that “all offenses violating the municipal 
by-laws, under the reorganization scheme of the Shanghai Provisional 
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Court, will be dealt with by the Police instead of by the tribunal.” 

The Chinese Ratepayers’ Association, in identic telegrams to the 
State Council, the Judicial Yuan, the Ministry of Judicial Admin- 
istration and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, urges that if the 
above report is authentic, immediate revision of the agreement 
concerning this point must be effected. 

The petitions point out that the main purpose of reorganizing 
the existing Provisional Court is to remove various restrictions on the 
exercise of judicial authority by the Court as well as to minimize 
foreign interference in the administration of justice. Should the 
report be true, the power of the Foreign Municipal Council, instead 
of being reduced, would be considerably increased and such a condi- 
tion would not be tolerated by the Chinese. 


On February 6 the North-China Daily News had said in 
opening a long editorial: “Although there has been no 
official disclosure on the foreign side, enough is known of the 
results reached at the conference on the future of the Provi- 
sional Court to give cause for very grave anxiety.” An 
editorial in the next day’s issue of that paper gave special 
attention to the details of the new system introduced into the 
French Mixed Court (Shanghai French Concession) at the 
end of January, which provided that the practice, begun in 
1928, of having Chinese civil cases heard by a Chinese judge, 
should now be extended to criminal cases; but an “important 
reservation” was pointed by the News editor, that being: 

A deputy of the Consul General shall at any stage be entitled 

to participate in the proceedings as a representative of the French 

authorities, upon whom rests the responsibility of public order in 

the Concession, and make his decisions in that capacity. 


Further apprehensions were voiced by the News (regarded 
as the official organ of expression for the foreign community 
in the Shanghai International Settlement) following the 
publication of the full text of the Agreement. An editorial of 
February 20 begins: 


The publication of the actual terms of the agreement which sets 
up three Chinese courts in the International Settlement in place of 
the old Provisional Court reveals no great novelty for those who 
have been following events. It only confirms their forebodings, born 
of the various anticipations of the agreement which have been 
published in the past week or two. Frankly, it must be said that the 
agreement conveys the impression of having been concluded, on the 
foreign side, by men who had no first-hand knowledge of the Pro- 
visional Court and took no advice from those who had. And this 
in fact appears to have been the case. ‘The Council were never given 
an opportunity to consider the draft. 

The editorial further calls attention to the fact that “under 


the new scheme .. . Chinese judges will sit alone, and it 
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will only be possible in certain cases for the Council to be 
represented by a lawyer . . . who may, if he deems necessary, 
file a petition in intervention.” The editor contrasts this 
method with that provided for by the French Mixed Court, 
as pointed out above, wherein the authorities of the Concession 
state plainly “that they are the people responsible for the 
peace and order of the Concession.” This same editorial 
continues: 
Lest it should be thought that we take too gloomy a view, let us 

add that we do not doubt the good faith of Dr. C. T. Wang, with 

whom the agreement was concluded, or of the President of the 

Judicial Yuan, under whose department the new Courts will come. 

Dr. Wang Chung-hui’s reputation stands deservedly high and we 

are sure that he is as keen as anyone can be that the new Courts 

should be a success. But it is impossible to be blind to the fact that 

the Chinese Ministers with whom agreements are made are not the 

men with whom the ultimate power rests. 

It concludes by calling on the Municipal Council to exer- 
cise to the full every safeguard left to them by the Agreement, 
and to begin their preparations at once in order to be fore- 
armed. “The Council will have to make up their mind to 
speak plainly, to leave no doubt that they will act firmly, and 
that they will not be content with mere diplomatic assurances.” 
The last paragraph follows: . 

We sincerely hope and would fain believe that the new agreement 

will work smoothly. But the times are too critical to allow of any 

misplaced delicacy or waste of time in taking such precautions against 

mishap as that agreement permits. 

The News finds still further cause for apprehension, in a 
later editorial of February 24, over the clause in Article VI 
of the Agreement 

under which it will be possible for demands to be made from outside 

the Settlement for the surrender of any Chinese living in it, and on 

proof of identity the Court in Shanghai will simply hand the man 

over forthwith. This clause is so extremely serious, so fraught with 
danger for all Chinese business men living in Shanghai, that even 

at this late hour, when this bad agreement has actually been signed, 

every possible effort should be made to introduce some safeguard, or 

at least to have the operation of the clause more clearly defined. 

The editorial then discusses the fine points of this 
provision. 

It will be of the greatest interest to receive reports on the 
manner in which the foreign community at Shanghai has been 
accepting and preparing for this new judicial system which 
goes into operation as this issue of PACIFIC AFFAIRS goes to 
press. —E. G. 
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Notes on Events by the Editor 
EASTERN SILK, COTTON AND WOOL 


A March dispatch by Nippon Dempo from Tokyo states 
that British dominions and colonial possessions in the Pacific 
are making a concerted attempt to bar Japanese cotton and silk 
goods, and reports a contemplated counter-measure on the 
part of Japanese manufacturers and their unions. The dis- 
patch points to the recent tariff raise in India against 
Japanese cotton goods and the increased duty on Japanese silk 
proposed in Australia. 

Australian pastoralists, on the other hand, are endeavoring 
to extend the market for their woolen products, and in con- 
nection with a “use-more-wool” campaign, are planning to 
develop the demand in China, according to a Sydney dispatch. 


CANADIAN-UNITED STATES DRY COOPERATION 


Premier MacKenzie King of Canada on March 5 intro- 
duced into the Canadian House of Commons a government 
measure designed to assist enforcement of the prohibition law 
in the United States. Heated debate marked the introduc- 
tion, due to the feeling engendered by a series of so-termed 
“interferences” on the part of American prohibition officials 
with Canadian interests engaged in transporting liquor to the 
States. On March 15 the Bill passed its second reading, and 
an Ottawa dispatch of that date stated that final adoption was 
expected, in spite of opposition on the part of those who are 
making an issue of “rum ship” seizure. 

The Bill would authorize those officials in charge of 
bonded liquors in Canada to refuse release and to prevent 
the clearance of “contraband” vessels destined for a dry 
country. It is regarded as of great importance to law enforce- 
ment in the United States and to Canadian-American relations. 


COMMUNICATIONS IN THE PACIFIC 


The possibilities of communication between Pacific nations 
seem to be extending almost immeasurably. The Japanese 
press is talking of an air transport company, to be capitalized 
at 150,000,000 yen, which is to inaugurate a three-day-and- 
night Zeppelin service between Tokyo and Seattle, using four 
dirigibles in the service. The Goodyear Zeppelin Company 
[390] 
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of America has announced a service between the Pacific Coast 
and the Orient to be inaugurated at an early date. The plans 
are for three dirigibles, each with a capacity of an hundred 
passengers and twenty-five tons of freight; the outward voy- 
ages to include the ports of Los Angeles, Hawaii, Guam and 
Manila, a five-day flight, and the homeward voyage to be 
made by way of Yokohama to San Francisco. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company an- 
nounce plans for trans-Pacific telephone service that will link 
the American mainland with Hawaii, Japan, China and the 
Philippines, following the successful testing of the New York- 
South American circuit. Preliminary experiments in the 
Pacific area have already been undertaken by Radio Corpora- 
tion engineers, and negotiations are under way with trans- 
Pacific countries. 

In China the increasing number of radio stations and the 
rapid development of radio transmission have led government 
authorities to a consideration of the need of formulating aerial 
administration measures. [t is understood that all stations, with 
the exception of those managed by the military, will be under 
the control of the Ministry of Communications. It was also 
officially announced during March that the exclusive contracts 
of the Eastern and Great Northern Cable Companies will 
terminate at the end of 1930. China-Manila radio service 
and imminent contracts extending radio service direct to 
Europe and America are expected to supplant the former. 

The first commercial airplane on the proposed route from 
Fukuoka, Japan, to Shanghai, accomplished its flight in four 
hours and fifty-one minutes flying time on March 7. The 
plans of the Japanese Air Transport Company for this flight 
route were at one time cancelled by the Chinese government 
in view of the non-existence of any commercial treaty between 
the two nations, but as treaty negotiations progressed favor- 
ably the cancellation was revoked. 


ITEMS FROM MEXICO 


The local government of Guadalupe, Mexico, has found 
itself with an interesting problem on its hands. It is that of 
making citizens of and otherwise assimilating into Mexico’s 
cultural life the children of a town of some four hundred and 
fifty souls near Ensenada, where for twenty years the Slavic 
tongue, customs and pursuits have held complete sway, and 
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where the homes are Mexican only so far as their exterior 
adobe structure. 

The population consists of Russian emigrés, the earliest of 
whom came overseas to escape military service, and who found 
in this rich, fertile valley a farming center beyond their fond- 
est dreams. The government of their adopted country has 
just recently taken up the task of teaching the Spanish lan- 
guage, customs and traditions to the fair-haired younger 
generation of this colony. Courtland Holdom writes from 
Guadalupe an interesting news account of this experiment in 
cultural fusion in the March Ist issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston. 

Senor Manuel C. Tellez, Mexican Ambassador to the 
United States, becomes dean of the diplomatic corps at Wash- 
ington on his reappointment and return to that capital in 
March—the first time such an honor has befallen a Mexican 
ambassador in the hundred years of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two countries. Senor Tellez has held his post 
during the Obregon, Calles and Gil administrations. Presi- 
dent Rubio’s action in reappointing him is looked on as a 
good augury for continued friendliness between the two 
governments. 

Extension of the government policy of communal land 
grants until every agricultural worker in the republic has his 
own plot of ground has been advocated by the Minister of 
Industry and Commerce, Senor Leon, under the new regime 
of President Rubio. His statement, elaborated upon before a 
convention of agricultural laborers at Mexico City, is regarded 
as a most important expression of intended governmental 
policy in line with Mexico’s revolutionary party program. 
It is also noted with interest by foreign land owners, who will 
probably be affected by the consequent expropriations of land 
for communal purposes. 


AN “AMBASSADOR IN ART” 


The reception accorded China’s premier actor, Mei Lan- 
fang, by the New York critics of the drama, may be regarded 
as little short of miraculous by any one familiar with the ways 
of that weary and blasé brotherhood. Universal acclaim, 
extravagant praise, an almost undiscriminating ebullition of 
excited and emotional approval, have been redeemed by the 
fine, critical appreciation, the penetrating and balanced praise 
of the leading dramatic reviewers of the metropolis. J. Brooks 
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Atkinson in the New York Times speaks of the artist as an 
“ambassador in art,” which is probably the phrase of all 
phrases to warm Mr. Mei’s heart, since it was in the hope of 
fostering cultural appreciation that, his friends tell us, he 
undertook the tour. 


PEACE IN SAMOA 


A peaceful settlement of the difficulties long existent be- 
tween the New Zealand government and the Samoan Mau is 
reported in mid-March. On February 27th the Administra- 
tion at Apia made overtures in a proclamation offering 
immunity from arrest to all those adherents of the Mau who 
have since the first of the year been in hiding in the hills and 
bush fastnesses while New Zealand constabulary and marines 
scoured the interior to hunt them out. On March 3 the native 
chiefs responded in good faith and a meeting was held with 
Col. S. S. Allen and other Administration officials. Conditions 
for peace as offered by the government hinged on three points 
—the disbanding of the Mau, the surrender of men wanted 
for government offenses, and the periodic meeting of chiefs 
with the Administrator for the consideration of public wel- 
fare. These proposals were taken under consideration by the 
chiefs. Later conferences took place, the outcome of which, 
as reported on March 7, was a compromise by which the chiefs 
agreed to the government’s apprehension, for trial, of indicted 
offenders against law and order but refused to disband 
the Mau. 

The scattered Samoan population then returned to their 
villages to resume their ordinary peaceful occupations. Eigh- 
teen alleged offenders, wanted by the administration, surren- 
dered to Col. Allen at Apia on March 8. Reports state that 
all returning members of the Mau evidenced the hardships 
undergone during the months in the hill jungles—it being the 
season of heavy rainstorms, with exposure complicated by 
privations due to the food embargo. 

The cruiser Dunedin, which has been in Samoan waters 
for two months while her marines participated in operations 
against the Mau ashore, left for New Zealand on March 13, 
leaving only a small detachment of marines behind. Trials 
of the surrendered Samoans were reported to be progressing 
without disturbance, and Col. Allen, the Administrator, ex- 
pressed himself as hopeful that an era of peace and coépera- 
tion was in store for Samoa and New Zealand. 
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RUSSIA AND THE CHURCH 


The vigorous campaign against the church in Soviet Russia 
which had so roused the ire of Christian leaders in the rest of 
the world during February has, it is announced, been modi- 
fied. Religious organizations of various countries planned a 
concerted “crusade” to rouse public opinion against the 
Soviets, and the press of the world had printed quantities of 
criticism. On March 16 Moscow dispatches announced a 
government order for cessation of violence in connection with 
the promulgation of its principles of atheism and collectivism, 
to both of which stubborn peasant resistance had been reported. 
The announcement was simultaneously made to the effect that 
this indicated no retreat from the policies in question, as the 
educational and persuasive campaign will continue. Excess 
of authority and instructions, on the part of local officials, was 
claimed in the recent cases of terrorism. 


SINO-JAPANESE CUSTOMS TREATY 


Treaty revision between China and Japan has had a long 
and checkered career which apparently passed one successful 
milestone on March 12 with the signing of a new customs 


treaty by plenipotentiaries of both nations in Nanking. Ever 
since the National Government at Nanking raised a storm by 
its abrogation of the old “unequal” treaty with Japan in July 
of 1928 the progress toward a new treaty has been halting 
and stormy. Not until the spring of 1929 would Japan con- 
sent to any consideration of the matter, claiming that the old 
treaty must remain in force because due notice of intention 
not to renew had never been given by China before its expira- 
tion. China insisted on scrapping the expired treaty and 
starting negotiations with a clean slate. After a series of 
conversations, however, between Foreign Minister C. T. 
Wang and Minister Yoshizawa an agreement was reached 
and made public on May 1, 1929, which was regarded as 
a satisfactory basis for future negotiations on treaty revision. 

Owing to Minister Yoshiz1wa’s retirement, these negotia- 
tions did not begin until the arrival in China of the new 
Japanese minister, Mr. Sabu: Following his presentation of 
credentials at Nanking on O ober 7 an agreement on tariff 
regulations (China’s tariff au .omy had never been officially 
recognized by Japan) was made the first item of business, and 
favorable progress toward set 'ement was reported. This was 
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unhappily interrupted by the death of Mr. Saburi on Novem- 
ber 29 while on leave in Japan. 

The ruptured negotiations experienced further delay 
owing to the fact that the Chinese government did not find 
the proposed successor to Mr. Saburi acceptable, and a serious 
outcome threatened toward the end of December. Mr. Obata, 
named by the Japanese government to the ministerial post in 
question, was unfavorably remembered in China because of 
his former association with the presentation of the twenty-one 
demands in 1915, and Japan was informed that his credentials 
would not be accepted. 

Pending settlement of this issue Mr. Shigemitsu, chargé 
d’affaires, was named acting-minister and authorized to resume 
the treaty negotiations on behalf of Japan in February of this 
year. These were announced to have reached a happy con- 
clusion on March 12. On that day Mr. Wang and Mr. Shige- 
mitsu signed a “provisional customs treaty” which recognized 
mutual autonomy and which mutually abolished the most- 
favored-nation clause. It only remains for this treaty, which 
was received favorably in both China and Japan, to be ratified 
by the two governments. 

A Japan Foreign Office statement of March 15 says that 
Mr. Shigemitsu had been instructed, as the next step, to 
reopen negotiations for renewal and revision of the old treaty 
of Commerce and Navigation. The treaty is expected to dea! 
with extraterritoriality and consular courts, and it was pre- 
dicted in Japan that under the regime of Foreign Minister 
Shidehara liberal help would be given China in the attain- 
ment of her ambition toward international equality. 


THE PHILIPPINES SITUATION 


Public hearings on Philippines independence, conducted 
by the insular affairs committee of the United States senate, 
came to a close on March 12. Filipinos in Washington, and 
those en route home to the Islands, expressed despondency 
over any favorable issue to the independence problem during 
this session of Congress. In spite of what is thought to be a 
favorable majority in the senat . it is believed that the pro- 
tracted hearings of the committ:..-without an early report, and 
the rapidly filling senate caler ar, will definitely preclude 
any consideration of the quesx: in before this session closes. 
It is reported in the press that the committee will make no 
report until Secretary of State Stimson returns from London. 
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RUSSIA AND THE CHURCH 


The vigorous campaign against the church in Soviet Russia 
which had so roused the ire of Christian leaders in the rest of 
the world during February has, it is announced, been modi- 
fied. Religious organizations of various countries planned a 
concerted “crusade” to rouse public opinion against the 
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unhappily interrupted by the death of Mr. Saburi on Novem- 


ber 29 while on leave in Japan. 


The ruptured negotiations experienced further delay 
owing to the fact that the Chinese government did not find 
the proposed successor to Mr. Saburi acceptable, and a serious 
outcome threatened toward the end of December. Mr. Obata, 
named by the Japanese government to the ministerial post in 
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over any favorable issue to the independence problem during 
this session of Congress. In spite of what is thought to be a 
favorable majority in the senat . it is believed that the pro- 
tracted hearings of the committ:..~without an early report, and 
the rapidly filling senate caler iar, will definitely preclude 
any consideration of the quesy: in before this session closes. 
It is reported in the press that’ the committee will make no 
report until Secretary of State Stimson returns from London. 
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The suggestion was made by a disinterested witness on the 
last day of the hearings that the Institute of Pacific Relations 
be asked to conduct an exhaustive survey of the entire matter 
before legislation of any sort is undertaken. It was also 
revealed, earlier in March, that a joint army and navy board is 
“studying the Pacific area with special reference to the Philip- 
pines” and is expected to make its report available to the 
insular affairs committee soon. 

Another aspect of the independence issue, namely that 
relating to emigration of Filipino laborers, occupied a promi- 
nent place in American newspapers beginning with March 3, 
when the director of labor for the Philippines government 
suspended the labor recruiting permit of the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association. This was done, it was announced, to 
give time for an investigation of labor conditions in Hawaii 
and California, and it was believed to presage a determined 
effort to check Filipino emigration to American territory and 
so to prevent recurrence of anti-Filipino disturbances such 
as occurred on the west coast of the United States in February. 
Director Cruz stated, according to a Manila dispatch, that 
many Filipino sugar planters were unable to obtain sufficient 
labor, due to the drain from Hawaii, and that it was natural 
they should wish to protect their own interests first. He 
pointed out that while the Hawaiian planters no longer 
brought out contract labor, they did maintain an expensive 
recruiting system throughout the Philippines, and their in- 
ducements were such as to carry Filipinos to Hawaii in such 
numbers yearly as had amounted to almost seventy-seven 
thousand over a ten-year period. 

The Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association labor bureau 
in Manila was not closed, however, in view of the fact that the 
annual license fee had been paid upon application by the 
Association’s agent for renewal of the recruiting license and 
was being held pending investigation and decision. On March 
12 Director Cruz informed the press of his decision to renew 
the license. So ended a brief period of tension over the possible 
checking of Hawaii’s chief stream of plantation labor supply. 
Labor circles in mainland America, favorable to Filipino 
immigrant exclusion, regard this passing threat as but a fore- 
taste of imminent actuality. 
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CHINA’S INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


General Yen Hsi-shan, whose refusal to join Feng Yu- 
hsiang against the national government was largely responsible 
for the breakdown of the latter’s revolt in December of 1929, 
himself embroiled the nation in fresh difficulties this spring. 
Through a circular telegram calling on President Chiang 
Kai-shek to resign, the Shansi general launched a revolt which 
has been characterized by newspapers in China as a “war of 
words,” the telegraph wires having, fortunately, borne the 
brunt of the fighting. 

There were no particular developments until March, when 
railway interference and troop movements caused some 
anxiety. Mediation on the part of the Manchurian governor, 
Chang Hsueh-liang, the refusal of Feng Yu-hsiang to support 
Yen, and the firm resistance of the Nanking government, com- 
bined to bring about General Yen’s agreement to retire. On 
March 11 the State Council at Nanking issued a mandate 
accepting Yen’s resignation as commander of Shansi Province 
and giving him an appointment to “study industrial conditions 
abroad.” On March 19, however, the “retired” general an- 
nounced himself commander-in-chief of a new “coalition 
government” in North China, with Peiping as the seat. Sev- 
eral other erstwhile leaders, including Feng Yu-hsiang, were 
said to share in this coalition. Later dispatches assert Yen’s 
plans for a separate northern government. 


THE NAVAL CONFERENCE 


During late February and March the conference on naval 
armament limitation at London weathered numerous rumors 
of immediate dissolution, only to suffer another as this issue 
of PACIFIC AFFAIRS goes to press. No conclusion can be noted 
and no probability forecast. 

At times, in the course of the month since conversations 
were resumed upon Minister Tardieu’s reinstatement in the 
French Cabinet, agreements of one sort and another seemed 
on the verge of emergence. None actually did emerge. Dis- 
couragement marked the general attitude of the press of the 
world over the inability of the five major world powers to 
reconcile their various claims to naval parity or supremacy. 
Parley leaders, however, refused as late as March 20 to admit 
despondency. A three-power pact, leaving out Italy and 
France, was being considered. Another suggestion for saving 
the five-power conference was a six months’ recess. 


Reflections 
EpiTorR!IAL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the 
Pacific upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in 
any instance, as indicative of the editorial attitude of Paciric AFFAIRS. 


JAPAN SETS AN EXAMPLE 


From the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Feb. 25, 1930 


Japan’s election, held on February 20, was the second to occur since the 
enactment of the universal manhood suffrage law in that country. ‘The 
opportunity to pass judgment upon the existing Minseito Government was 
given to 12,000,000 voters. The chief opposition party, the Seiyukai, was 
confident of increasing its strength, while minor parties, headed by the 
so-called proletarians, fought hard for increased representation. The leading 
party hitherto has been somewhat in the position of the Labor Party in 
England, having a plurality, but not a majority, of the members of the lower 
house of the Japanese Diet at its command. As a result of last week’s election 
this situation is wholly changed, the Minseito Party having a clear majority of 
eighty seats over all others. The lesser parties elected so few members that 
the contest may be said to have definitely established the two-party system 
in Japan, a most desirable outcome. 

The result of this election is of interest, and will be gratifying to those 
observers who hope to see a steady progress in the material development and 
prosperity of the Japanese people. For the first time the battle was waged on 
definite issues rather than upon personalities. In the past personal popularity, 
business alliances, associations with various clubs and clans, and other similar 
qualifications, rather than party platforms, have determined the outcome of 
Japanese elections. This year it was a straight contest on policies. And the 
policies involved were domestic wholly. Last July General Baron Tanaka 
was forced out of office because of disapproval of his policy toward China. 
This year China was not mentioned in the course of the campaign. Retrench- 
ment, economy, the development of domestic industry and the maintenance of 
the gold standard were the controlling issues. The nearest approach to 
international significance in the election is the fact that Baron Shidehara, well 
known in the United States, will continue to conduct the Foreign Office, 
and the delegates to London will be upheld in the policies they have already 
enunciated there. 

It would seem, however, that one of the chief advantages to Japan 
accruing from this election will be the added strength which it gives to the 
two-party system in the Japanese Parliament. The efficiency and the integrity 
of parliamentary government is always menaced when parties are multiplied. 
Such a condition puts a premium upon the skill of the professional intriguer, 
the man who by engaging promises or sinister threats can build up support or 
crush opposition among the leaders of smaller groups until he has created 
a personal machine back of him. Representative government thrives best 
when there are two parties, each with its clearly outlined policy, each with 
enough party discipline to lead its members to function as a unit in the 
parliamentary body. The Japanese election seems to have set that country in 
a fair way to attain this condition. 
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PROLETARIAN PROGRESS 


From the Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, February 6, 1930 


Five years have gone by since manhood suffrage came into force in Japan. 
Two years ago it was put to the test for the first time and, as a result, Labor 
was able to obtain direct representation of its own in the Diet. 

The Japanese prefer the term “Proletarian” to “Labor” and in fact this 
conveys a more accurate description of the cause for which its representatives 
are working. Even in England, where the great trade unions form the backbone 
of the Labor party, many strong trade unionists of the old school are still 
strong Conservatives in politics, while several millions of persons belonging 
to the educated classes now help to swell the ranks of those supporting the 
Labor party. In Japan this same phenomenon, though on a smaller scale, is 
equally conspicuous. Not only do “intellectuals” form an important element 
of the movement numerically. They also provide a large proportion of the 
active leaders, the two principal proletarian parties, for example, having 
Professors Abé and Oyama, respectively, at their head. 

Call it Labor or Proletarian, the development of the movement in Japan 
since the grant of manhood suffrage five years ago is full of significance for 
the future. Little wonder then that, in the election campaign now taking 
place, the words and actions of the various proletarian groups are attracting 
the attention of the vernacular press to an extent that is out of all proportion 
to such successes as they are likely to achieve in the coming general election. 
The comparative novelty of the proletarian movement, it is true, may account 
in part for the interest shown in it by the press, but there can be little doubt 
that the main explanation of this interest is the possibilities it opens for the 
future of politics in Japan, coupled with the fact that the press and the 
country generally are getting tired of the corruption and sordid intrigue that 
are so rife amongst the old-established parties. 

Many years will probably go by before the proletarians secure for them- 
selves anything like the same amount of representation in the Diet as the 
Minseito or the Seiyukai. That, however, does not detract from the signifi- 
cance of the movement now taking place, and there is even a possibility that 
this movement may develop more rapidly than present circumstances appear 
to indicate... . 


THE FILIPINO IMMIGRANT IN HAWAII 
From the Hawaii Philippine News, Honolulu, February 20, 1930 


The lot of an immigrant is at best a difficult one even in America, the 
so-called land of opportunity. It is exceedingly difficult when the immigrant 
in question comes from a country whose culture, history and cultivation 
stand out in direct contrast with those of his new homeland. 

Filipinos migrating from their country as laborers into the plantations 
here find the same limited opportunities as the Chinese and Japanese did 
when they preceded them in furnishing labor for Hawaii’s sugar industry. 
Many of them, dissatisfied with conditions, have either gone home or departed 
for the mainland of the United States with the expiration of their contract. 
Others have remained in the islands and, to all intents, will make their homes 


here permanently. 
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What the Chinese and Japanese have done in raising their economic and 
social status in the islands by dint of hard work, patience and observation, the 
Filipinos can do. The test of any immigrant group is its ability to overcome 
the numerous obstacles that are bound to beset its path, and, through sheer 
grit, make a place for itself in the community. 

Chinese and Japanese laborers in the early days toiled long and hard and 
SAVED in order that their children might be given the opportunity of 
securing the advantages of an education and be of greater service to the 
community of which they form a part. Stories of the sacrifices by parents in 
order that their children might have the wherewithal to better themselves, are 
too many to mention. We now have examples of Filipino immigrants following 
in the steps of their predecessors. 

It is foolish to overlook the important part that the 70,000 Filipinos and 
their children are going to play in the building of Hawaii. The second 
largest racial group in this unique section of the American commonwealth, 
the Filipinos can be a strong factor from an economic standpoint as well as 
from the social point of view. 

However, the Filipinos in Hawaii must bear in mind that their lot cannot 
be improved overnight. It will take time, patience and much hard work. But 
it can be done! Just as the earlier immigrant groups bettered their economic 
status by taking up whatever meager opportunities that were offered them 
courageously and gradually capitalizing on these opportunities until today we 
see many of their children occupying prominent positions in the business life 
of the Territory, so can the Filipinos here in Hawaii do likewise. 


EXCLUDE THE FILIPINOS 


From the Seamen’s Journal, San Francisco, February, 1930 


During the month the newspapers of the world have again carried dis- 
patches from California setting forth the more or less brutal details of recent 
race riots in Monterey and Santa Clara counties. 

California seems destined to bear the brunt of the seemingly never-ending 
struggle for the effective exclusion of Asiatic laborers from the United States 
of America. This is the third time since California was admitted to state- 
hood that the mass immigration of Asiatics has caused bloody race riots. 

It is notorious that American capitalists have had little or no concern 
for the future of our young republic. The greed of the early settlers—their 
insistence for cheap, “dependable” labor gave to America a civil war and 
a negro problem that has remained a perplexing question to this very date. 
The men who built the first railroad to the shores of the Pacific again main- 
tained that they could not do the job without cheap and docile labor from 
China. This wholesale importation of Chinese coolies caused the first race 
riots on the West coast and finally, in 1882, resulted in the passage of the 
Chinese Exclusion Act. 

In the early part of the present century California agriculturists joyfully 
sponsored still another wholesale migration of cheap labor to our shores. But 
the Japanese laborers, although highly praised at the beginning, were entirely 
too ambitious. They were not content to remain mere hired tillers of the 
soil. Being thrifty and willing to work sixteen hours a day on an Oriental 
diet the immigrants from Japan soon began to compete with their former 
bosses. Then the erstwhile praise was quickly transformed into violent cuss- 
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ing. And, of course, when the white agricultural population joined hands 
with the city folks in demanding the exclusion of Japanese by law, Congress 
responded with the Exclusion Act of 1924. 

The Filipinos did not come to continental United States in considerable 
numbers until the sugar planters of Hawaii had imported many thousands to 
work as contract laborers in the cane fields of those tropical islands. From 
the Territory of Hawaii to the Pacific Coast is just another step, and every 
year more and more Filipinos have arrived as the nucleus of another unwanted, 
unassimilable alien group in California and other Western states. The recent 
so-called race riots are the inevitable sequence of the stupid and short-sighted 
policy which enables unlimited numbers of these Asiatics to migrate to America. 


A FILIPINO’S VIEW 
From the Van Nuys (Calif.) Tribune, February 6, 1930 


It is noteworthy that in the matter of the anti-Filipino race riots the first 
calm, deliberate, well-considered and fundamentally wise suggestion as to a 
solution of the problem comes from a Filipino. 

Pablo Manlapit, vice-president of the Philippine Chamber of Commerce 
of California, and himself a leader among Filipinos, steps forward and very 
frankly says it is evident that the supply of Filipino workers is now far in 
excess of the demand, and that “using good judgment and common sense in 
this crisis we must realize that steps should be taken to halt a further influx 
of our countrymen.” That is the solution exactly, and the one problem now 
will be to induce Mr. Manlapit’s countrymen to view the situation in a 
similar manner. It is very apparent that Mr. Manlapit is a man of tact and 
brains, and that he can make himself very useful at this time. Our authorities 
will be very negligent if they do not at least meet him halfway. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Manlapit holds the Hawaiian sugar 
interests directly responsible for the present situation. Thousands of Filipinos 
were taken from their native land to the Hawaiian Islands to work in the 
sugar fields for a dollar a day. Since 1909 some 75,000 Filipinos have been 
transferred to Hawaii, and of this number no less than 20,000 have found 
their way to California and the states. The Hawaiian sugar interests edu- 
cated the Filipinos to live on next to nothing, Mr. Manlapit explains, and 
paid them such a small wage that the wages they can draw in California look 
like a small fortune to them. “Our situation is a desperate one,” he con- 
tinued, “and we are merely victims of commercial greed, but we must find 
the best way out. We appeal to the sympathetic understanding of our Ameri- 
can friends to bear with us in this struggle and with proper codperation we 
believe we shall find a proper solution. Certainly this happy ending cannot 
be attained as long as bloodthirsty mobs of irresponsible people continue 
their brutal attacks on Filipinos.” 

There is a right and a wrong way of settling this Filipino difficulty. The 
mob solution is not only wrong but it is disgraceful, and up-state authorities 
who are tolerating this sort of thing owe an apology to the state. 


MEXICO ARRIVES 
From Headway, London, February, 1930 


Mexico is one of the six or seven States that have not yet joined the 
League of Nations. ‘The question does not seem even to have been very 
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seriously considered. Mexico’s problems are mainly local and internal— 
local in relation to the United States to the north and the Central American 
republics to the south, and internal because civil war has been alternately 
simmering and boiling over in Mexico for years. But the present Mexican 
Government appears to have reached the conclusion that the League is at 
any rate worth watching, and has consequently appointed one of its diplomats 
to live at Geneva and act as “observer.” The diplomat in question, Senor 
Antonio Castro Leal, has been secretary of the Mexican Embassy in Wash- 
ington, so that he no doubt speaks English sufficiently well, and secretary of 
the Mexican Delegation at the last Pan-American Conference at Havana, 
so that he presumably knows how international congresses are run. 


MEXICO AND MR. MORROW 


From the Times, London, February 5, 1930 


The new President of Mexico, Senor Ortiz Rubio, who is to be in- 
augurated today, takes up the duties of his office under conditions far more 
hopeful than those which determined the fate of some of his predecessors. He 
is a beneficiary of the political change which recent years have wrought on 
both sides of the Rio Grande, and there is reason to believe that his tempera- 
ment and ability will enable him to take due advantage of the opportunities 
of an era of unquestioned good will. 

The future of Mexico, as the events of recent years have shown with 
painful clearness, is bright or dark as her relations with the United States 
are cordial or unhappy. No other country of the Western Hemisphere, with 
the exception of the small Caribbean Republics, lives so completely as she 
under the shadow of that great industrial and capitalist Power; the fortunes 
of no other are so dependent upon the degree of patience and friendly under- 
standing which the Government of the day in Washington may display and 
the tradition of American policy may sanction. The barometer of Latin- 
American good feeling towards the United States rises or falls with the 
warmth or coolness of American treatment of Mexico City. The Mexican- 
American disputes of yesterday differ hardly at all in essence from those 
which might tomorrow concern the countries farther south. They are differ- 
ences which inevitably arise when foreign capital has thrust deeply into a 
population desirous of social change and constitutional growth, who may find 
or fear that their autonomous development is impeded by alien control over 
natural resources. They are differences, moreover, which are accentuated 
by proximity, and which are incapable of adjustment unless a state of order 
within the borders of the weaker Power gives promise of effective negotiation. 
A genuine desire for peaceful improvement must be demonstrated on the one 
hand if the assertion of right on the other is to be temperately made and 
equitably satisfied. 

The domestic policy of Mexican Governments must turn in very large 
measure, and their foreign policy must depend almost entirely, upon the 
relations which are maintained with the United States. It is not many 
years since a Secretary of State thought it proper to declare that Mexico was 
“on trial before the world,” and the phrase—whether it were justified or 
not—was a warning of danger. There is reasonable assurance today that 
the danger is averted, that Washington and Mexico City look at each other 
with positive cordiality, that the American aid and counsel which are essential 
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to Mexican progress, and to the settlement of her obligations, will be forth- 
coming in ample measure. The change is not, and cannot be, the work of 
one man; but it is due more fully than to any other to the American Am- 
bassador to Mexico, Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, now serving as one of the 
delegates of the United States to the Naval Conference in London. 

It has sometimes been the tragedy, as Mr. Morrow has made it the solace, 
of Mexican political life that the President of that country must turn to the 
representative of his neighbour to the north with the same expectation of 
intimacy and codperation he would ask of a Cabinet associate. If, by his or 
the other’s fault, he should be disappointed, his way may be hampered, and 
never more so than now, when the adjustment of new and advanced legisla- 
tion to earlier obligations, and the balancing of financial needs at home with 
the necessities of foreign indebtedness, make his task a delicate and a com- 
plicated one. 

It will be observed that President Rubio has continued in Cabinet office 
several of the men who have served under Senor Portes Gil and who have 
given proof of capacity for administration. This is undoubtedly wise in a 
country too little accustomed to such extension of tenure. It will be for 
another, however, to name that “unofficial member of the Cabinet”? who will 
take Mr. Morrow’s place when in due course he goes to represent New Jersey 
in the Senate of the United States. 


THE KELLOGG PACT IN THE LONDON CONFERENCE 
From the New Republic, New York, February 12, 1930 


.... The heart of the problem at London is, of course, the Kellogg Pact. 
The conferees are moving in two directions at once, in regard to it. The naval 
experts, with their balancing of forces, ignore its existence. Some of the 
political leaders, on the other hand, seek to implement it, and are willing to 
make extensive “sacrifices” of armament in order to bring that about. It 
cannot be said that the position of either group is illogical, from its own 
premises. ‘The militarists say that force has always ruled the world from 
the dawn of history to the present moment. They want tangible evidence 
that there is now something else to take its place; and, pending that evidence, 
they propose to go on as before. The tangible evidence is what the political 
leaders want to supply to them. Various attempts have already been made 
at it, from the League of Nations onward ; but these have always been vitiated, 
from Europe’s point of view, by the absence of the United States, which 
seems likely to play the same dominating role in the world politics of the 
twentieth century that Great Britain played in the nineteenth. 

President Hoover is, therefore, confronted by a major crisis, and there 
is every reason to believe that he is well aware of it. He fears that if a 
treaty is written with any “political” aspect, the Senate will reject it; and 
yet he sees very well that unless the United States is prepared to go at least 
some distance toward implementing the Kellogg Pact, the London confer- 
ence will either fail or will produce a success so feeble and disappointing that 
it will amount to failure. In view of the expectations aroused before the 
conference, such an outcome might jeopardize Mr. Hoover’s whole career 
as President. 

Is there a way out of the dilemma? Common sense would seem to suggest 
the effort to find a “political” concession which would both be a basis for real 
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reduction at London and acceptable to American public opinion. Much would 
depend, to be sure, upon the manner in which the offer was made. A cour- 
ageous and inspiring attitude on the part of Mr. Hoover would go far toward 
winning success, on both sides of the Atlantic. As for the nature of the 
proposal, it seems fairly obvious. The United States will not bind itself in 
advance to any specific course of action. It is opposed to active measures of 
coercion, the sanctions of the League of Nations which are so much talked 
about but are never practised. What the United States can do, is to make 
an agreement similar in general terms to the Four-Power Pact in the Pacific. 
Such a promise would not seriously limit our future freedom of action; it 
should not frighten even the worst isolationist unless he is the victim of a 
case of chronic hysteria. At the same time, it would add sufficient American 
weight to the world effort against aggressive warfare to checkmate the mili- 
tarists who now assert that this effort has no importance. The New Republic 
hopes that President Hoover will act, will act vigorously, and before the 
conference has drifted hopelessly into the doldrums of petty bargaining in 
horse-trader terms. 


THE HAITIAN COMMISSION 
From the Nation, New York, February 19, 1930 


The Haitian Commission appointed by President Hoover has at least two 
excellent members: William Allen White of the Emporia Gazette and James 
Kerney of the Trenton Times. We confidently believe that they will under- 
take their important mission with open minds and a determination to find a 
way for us to withdraw from the island at the earliest possible moment. Of 
the other appointees, W. Cameron Forbes, the chairman, is of the utterly 
conservative, Leonard Wood school of imperialism. It is only fair to say that 
his administration of the Philippines was well above the average, but it was 
not marked by any zeal to fit the Filipinos for early independence. As for 
Henry P. Fletcher, his discouraging record as Ambassador to Mexico, where he 
stood with the interventionists, is clearly on record. The fifth member, Elie 
Vezina, is an unknown quantity. For the rest, not one of the many persons 
who have specially studied the situation has been appointed, nor has an 
American colored man. It is, as a whole, so discouraging a commission that 
we prefer to dwell at this moment upon President Hoover’s recent statement 
that “the primary question which is to be investigated is when and how we 
are to withdraw from Haiti.” This is the first time an American President 
has recognized that our primary problem is how to get out, not how to stay 
in. Other portions of his statement had the usual political flavor, especially 
the formal and undeserved compliments to General Russell and his admin- 
istration of the island. But at least our Chief Executive has taken the first 
definite step on the right road. 


CANADA AS A PACIFIC POWER 
From the London, Ontario, Advertiser, January 10, 1930 


“The centre of world interest, which shifted from the Mediterranean to 
the Atlantic after the discovery and settlement of America, is steadily moving 
toward the Pacific, and it would appear that during the present century the 
greatest developments in international trade and in international relations 
will be on the Pacific,” said Rt. Hon. Newton Rowell in closing his informa- 
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tive speech to the Canadian Club. It was a vision of this truth which inspired 
the organization in 1925 of the Institute of Pacific Relations “to study the 
conditions of the Pacific peoples with a view to the improvement of mutual 
relations.” Nearly 200 representatives gathered at the biennial conference 
recently at Kyoto, Japan. As the discussions were not reported, news despatches 
during the progress of the conference conveyed no idea of its value or sig- 
nificance, but Mr. Rowell’s description must convince his hearers that the 
Institute is fulfilling its purpose in a remarkable degree. . 

The fact that the Canadian delegation numbered 29 is an illustration of 
this country’s high position and responsibility in relation to Pacific affairs. As 
Mr. Rowell said in concluding his remarks: “Canada, as a Pacific power, is 
destined to take an increasingly important part in the development of Pacific 
trade and in the solution of Pacific problems. It is therefore of the greatest im- 
portance that we, as Canadians, should study Pacific questions, and should 
endeavor to cultivate the best possible relations with our neighbors on the 


Pacific.” 
YOUNG ORATORS 


From the Canadian Forum, Toronto, February, 1930 


Those moralists who are worried over Young Communists’ Leagues and 
such things should direct their attention to another form of youthful depravity 
which has become distressingly prevalent during recent years. We mean Boys’ 
Parliaments which now meet during the Christmas holidays in all the provinces. 
Here innocent youths whose only weakness has been a tendency to fluency of 
language are brought together by the Fagins of the Boys’ Work organizations 
and are taught all the vicious arts of the modern politician. They are encour- 
aged to deliver rhetorical speeches about nothing in particular. They pass 
noble resolutions which they will never have the responsibility of carrying 
out. They divide into imitation parties and hold party caucuses and construct 
party machines for electing one another to office. They listen to sentimental, 
platitudinous orations by the chief professional windbags of the provincial 
capital city, and are taught to model themselves upon these masters. ‘They 
get their pictures in the papers just like real grown-up politicians and are 
received by the lieutenant-governor; and after this course of training they 
go out into the world with heads so swollen and so empty that most of them 
never recover. Any educator in our higher institutions of learning will bear 
witness that these boy orators, as a class, are the most completely worthless 
of all the students who go through his hands. Accurate statistics on the 
subject are not yet available but a fairly wide investigation leads to the con- 
clusion that from eighty to ninety per cent of them are aiming at public life. 
Fortunately for our country most of them never get there but end up as 
Realtors or Rotarians or both. 


‘‘BON VOYAGE”’ 
From the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, February 13, 1930 


Last Tuesday many public bodies of Shanghai and its vicinities met together 
to say “Bon voyage” to a number of young Kuomintang Party members who 
have successfully passed the competitive examination recently conducted by 
the Government and are soon to leave the country to pursue advanced studies 
abroad. Seeing students off to foreign lands has in recent years become quite a 
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social affair. It used to be an annual affair. But beginning with the present 
batch of young Party members, it promises perhaps to become even more 
frequent—possibly to become a semi-annual affair—in the future. 

We feel much at a loss to find out the raison d'etre of the affair, even 
though most of us have not shown the least hesitation in joining it. One of 
the explanations offered is that the Chinese are one of the most sociable of 
peoples. Even as their intense sociability has in the past made great social 
affairs out of childbirth, betrothal, marriage, longevity, acceptance of an 
academic degree, removal into a new house, etc., so it is now making the 
same out of seeing students off to overseas countries. Sociability is a great 
thing. But too much of it has often meant muddle-headedness regarding the 
thing or event upon which the sentiment, be it genuine or affected, is lavished. 

After all, what have the returned students as a class contributed to China 
during these eventful years? What should we really expect from those others 
who are about to come back or whom we have just seen off? Should there be 
any comprehensive policy regarding the whole matter of studying abroad? 
Few people have taken the trouble to ask, and still fewer to answer, such 
questions. Only about a week ago did we read in the Chinese papers that 
the Ministry of Education has begun to consider the formulation of a few rules 
governing the matter. This belated step should have been taken decades, nay, 
half a century ago, and it certainly speaks ill of the far-sightedness of Chinese 
statesmanship. Dr. Lin Yu-tang hit upon one of the weakest spots in our 
national life in his recent article The Function of Criticism, when he made the 
distinction between composing and thinking and maintained that with us 
composing has largely taken the place of thinking. Do we not find here another 
instance to substantiate his argument? 


NATIONS AT THEIR BEST 
From the New York Times, February 12, 1930 


In an editorial on radio communication the New York Times quotes a 
question and answer and enlarges thereon in interesting vein: 

“What shall the air be given to carry between nations?” In this “lofty 
realm” people should see each other at their best. . . . Mr. Aylesworth looks 
forward “without question” to the time when the voices of rulers of the 
greatest nations of the earth will be as familiar to the ranchmen of South 
Dakota, South Africa and South America as those of their near neighbors. 
. . . If the dominant characteristics of the human race are wholesome and 
constructive, such an agency of communication must be for the good of the 
human race in all its divisions. If men of intelligence and goodwill could 
address a whole world at a time of international misunderstandings, it is 
conceivable that crises could be averted. . . . This is “the vision of the place 
in the world” that such men as Mr. Aylesworth have for the radio. Sharing 
in such a vision, peoples cannot perish. 


ANO-NE! 
From the Osaka Mainichi 
Reports from Nara to the effect that the deer there consumed yen 35,900 
worth of crackers during 1928-29 will no doubt come as a surprise to the old- 


fashioned folk who had hitherto thought that the cracker industry was 
supported entirely by parrots. 
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SURVEY OF AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1929 
Edited by Charles P. Howland 

The Yale University Press for the Council on Foreign Relations 
New Haven, 1929. G$5.00 


Study of a volume such as Mr. Howland’s Survey of 
American Foreign Relations, with its record of the United 
States in the Caribbean, impresses upon one afresh the truth 
that of all the world’s self-justifications for conquest, at least 
half of them are made on the grounds of “security,” of safe- 
guarding territory and populations and commerce against ex- 
pected inimical attacks. Can we, in spite of our newly 
awakening and rapidly extending international conscience, 
expect any very substantial change in this so-called imperial- 
ism until some new form of “security” is devised and made 
practicable, or until mankind no longer lives in constant ex- 
pectation of attack? 

The early history of the United States is that of a series 
of annexations which, viewed from the standpoint of a unified 
area, may be regarded as logical—Louisiana in 1803, Florida 
in 1819, Texas in 1845, California in 1848. Then Cuba 
loomed on the horizon. True, she had always been there; 
and true, there had always been American statesmen to urge 
her potential importance to the young continental nation. 
But not until 1898 did an occasion arise for action. Then, 
after the brief war with Spain, the United States became 
“trustee of the Island.’ This, too, seemed to its advocates a 
logical extension of the policy of unification by which the 
continental territory from Florida to California had been con- 
solidated. Cuba was referred to as the “key” to the continent, 
the one spot off shore from which activities inimical to 
American peace and prosperity could most easily be launched, 
or where effective interference with American commerce 
could be maintained. Sovereignty there, or, at the least, a 
guarantee of hospitable treatment, was held to be vital to 
American security and development. 

Following the establishment of an “interest”? in Cuba, 
came Porto Rico, Guam, the Philippines, Hawaii; each in- 
terference justified on the grounds of the previous one. 

This volume of the Survey of American Foreign Rela- 
tions, however, or this first section of it, deals with America’s 
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Caribbean relationships, not with the Pacific. It deals with 
the application and extension of the Monroe Doctrine, by 
which, gradually, European interests in Central America 
became replaced by American. It deals specifically with the 
Island republics of Santo Domingo and Haiti and with 
Nicaragua and the other Central American nations. It is 
the story, largely, of the difficulty inherent in transfer from 
a Spanish autocracy based on the ignorance of the masses to 
a democratic form of self-government demanding mass en- 
lightenment. Of the Central republics this statement is made, 
and in a connection by no means indiscriminately compli- 
mentary to American motives: “that incessant internal com- 
motions and mutual interference in one another’s private 
concerns .. . have ceased is owing chiefly to the influence, 
political, social and economic, of the United States.” 

The story of American influence in Santo Domingo is 
largely typical of the whole southern area—beginning, as it 
did, with America’s desire for “special position”—in this in- 
stance for a naval base. It grew out of Santo Domingo’s con- 
dition of internal revolution, the widespread state of financial 
chaos, the ultimate ruin and bankruptcy, the request for 
American Customs control looking toward the administer- 
ing of the national debt; from this to more complete inter- 
vention and later (in 1916) to actual occupation followed 
by eight years of military rule. The concise narrative which 
carries the reader through this period makes it clear that out 
of this process the usual benefits of orderly government—as 
contrasted with chaotic conditions—were reaped for Santo 
Domingo: collection of revenue, road building, school sys- 
tems, sanitation and health, efficient policing and the estab- 
lishment of public services. But, as often happens (and as 
18th century Americans might remember, were they here 
today) the “ungrateful” people preferred their independent 
chaos to the well-ordered absolutism of a foreign military 
power. And even the American public, ignorant of the 
subtleties of diplomacy and of the powerful and complicated 
issues of international finance, were restive and became sen- 
sitive to this prolonged military occupation which their 
government had indulged in. Investigations took place, but 
the government was at a loss to know how to “let go,” and did 
not manage to do so until 1924. Now the new Hoover ad- 
ministration is, similarly, seeking light as to how to “let go” 
in the neighboring republic of Haiti. 
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As the foregoing would indicate, the work is not merely 
a survey of current developments, but is meant to provide 
an historical background for problems which moved toward 
maturity in 1929. It offers also an explanation but not an 
apologia for American policy, and as such is extraordinarily 
informative. The method (that of unsigned collaboration) 
seems admirably suited to insure factual integrity and ob- 
jectivity of presentation and combined with scrupulous edit- 
ing has produced an invaluable contribution to the under- 
standing of the tremendous national forces of the 19th and 
early 20th centuries as displayed on this one small stage of 
the world theatre. 

The book has the distinct merits of rapid narrative, terse 
style, and clear exposition, easily followed ; it possesses as well 
all the statistical and financial data necessary to make it an 
authoritative reference work. The admirable historical 
chapters, clipped and concise though they are, still pulse 
with the glimpses of vivid and picturesque drama which 
they afford. 

This first section of the volume, devoted to the Caribbean, 
occupies two thirds of the text. ‘The second section consists 
of two chapters dealing with America’s participation in inter- 
national organization, namely, the World Court and the Pact 
of Paris. The third section is on America’s immigration 
policies—before the war, and as elucidated in the Act of 1917 
and the Act of 1924. 

The appearance of this second volume in the series of 
American foreign relations is a matter for great congratula- 
tion to the Editor, Mr. Howland, and to the Council on 
Foreign Relations which sponsors the work. —E. G. 


JAPAN IN THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
By M. Matsushita, Ph.D. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1929. G$3.00 


The author of this monograph “has attempted to discuss 
the position of Japan in the League of Nations represented 
by the official utterances of the Japanese delegates . . . with 
the view of seeking the significance of Japan’s membership 
in the League” and has done it extremely well. The book is 
divided into three parts: Part I dealing with Japan’s part 
in establishing the League of Nations; Part II with Japan’s 
participation in the League of Nations; and Part III with 
Japan’s interest in the League. Part II is divided again into 
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four chapters, one being devoted to each of the four functions 
of the League, namely Assembly, Council, Secretariat and 
Commissions and Committees. 

It is very refreshing to review some of the important steps 
relating to the formation of the League and its subsequent 
activities during the past ten years, and to learn of the signif- 
icant parts played by the representatives of Japan, who were 
not infrequently called the “silent partners.” It may be a 
revelation for those who have paid little or no attention to 
the inner affairs of the League. Concerning more important 
matters, from the Japanese viewpoint, the author goes into 
detail. One of them is Japan’s intense effort for the recogni- 
tion of the “equality of all nations” in the Constitution of the 
League. Failing to receive the unanimous support of the 
representatives, the matter was dropped with the following 
declaration by the Japanese delegate: “They will continue in 
their insistence for the adoption of this principle by the 
League in the future.” 

In the Assembly and the Council important parts were 
taken by the Japanese in successive years, notably by Viscount 
Ishii and Mr. Adachi. Mr. Nitobé, one of the Undersecre- 
taries General, distinguished himself as an outstanding figure, 
and has been ably succeeded by Dr. Sugimura, one of the 
Undersecretaries General and the chief of the Political 
Section at present. 

The Japanese government and people felt a lively interest 
in the League from the beginning and that interest continues 
to the present time. Japan annually contributes a sum of 
nearly $300,000 for the maintenance of the League. Among 
several disadvantages for Japan as compared with European 
nations, the linguistic difficulty is mentioned among others. 
A well selected bibliography and index completes the content. 

The book should be highly commended for those who 
want to obtain a discriminative as well as a comprehensive 


view by a Japanese of the League of Nations. 
—TASUKU HARADA. 


MAORI WITCHERY, NATIVE LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND 


By C. R. Browne 
J. M. Dent and Sons, London and Toronto, 1929. 6s 


An intimate, simply written picture of native life and 
character, conditions and events in recent pioneering days in 
the “King Country,” by a government surveyor who won the 
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friendship of hostile tribes, who in their turn earned his un- 
stinted admiration. In his preface he writes: 

“The historian Froude said of the Maoris that they were 
the finest race in the world, not even excepting the British, 
and my intimate knowledge of them compels me to agree 
with him.” 

Mr. Browne doubts the possibility of British-Maori as- 
similation—“As a friendly Maori once said to me, ‘If a white 
man enters a Maori whare, he is made welcome and given 
food to eat, but if a Maori dares to enter a white man’s house, 
he is thrown out as if he were a dog.’ ” 

Therein lies the crux of the whole thing. The two races 
can never assimilate, and the Maoris, knowing it to be a fact, 
wished to be left to themselves. —E. S. C. HANDY. 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE QUESTION OF CULTURAL STABILITY IN 
POLYNESIA 
By Margaret Mead 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1928. G$2.00 

A useful comparative summary of data relating to canoe 
building, house building, and tattooing in Hawaii, the Mar- 
quesas, New Zealand, Tahiti, and Samoa, made by Dr. Mead 
from literary sources prior to her nine months spent in Samoa 
in 1925, and revised after her return. Essentially a discussion 
of details of technology, ritual and social custom, this study 
is of interest primarily to the professional ethnologist. Never- 
theless, the question of the relative stability of different phases 
of culture, which is discussed in the conclusion, has bearing 
on the laws governing the history of civilization in general, 
past and future. In technique of construction and function 
canoes, houses, and tatooing are most stable; in form and 
style most variable. Social and religious elements are also 
found to be highly variable. —E. S. C. HANpy. 
THE PASSION OF YANG KWEI-FEI 
By George Soulié de Morant 
Rendered into English by H. Bedford-Jones 
Covici-Friede, New York, 1928. G$3.00 

The life of the court of Ming Huang-ti, one of the most 
famed of the T’ang emperors of China, glows into reality for 
the Westerner who reads these pages. The historic personages 
themselves step out of history and come alive—they are, first 
of all, human beings, lovable, admirable, pitiable or despicable 
because of their very humanity, and only secondarily are we 
aware of their exalted positions and their high destiny so 
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entangled with the fate of a nation. This speaks much for a 
writer who has brought his characters to life out of the pages 
of an alien history and still kept them within the strict limita- 
tions of traditional narrative and action. 

M. de Morant did more than merely translate. In fact 
there exists, in Chinese literature, no single inclusive work 
of this character to be translated. The romance has been 
gathered together from fragmentary plays and stories—all 
famous, all loved and known by the Chinese people—and 
through it are woven the verses of the most notable poets of 
the rich T’ang period—Li Po, Tu Fu, the Emperor Ming 
and the Empress Kwei-fei herself. ‘These poems play no 
small part in the interpretation of the drama which unfolds 
before us, for all are the spontaneous descriptions of the 
various scenes and events out of which they spring, and their 
harmonies fall from the lips of the inspired dissolute, Li Po, 
or from those of the faery Jade-Bracelet after her visions, as 
naturally as do the stilted phrases of the court from those of 
the false An Lu-shan or the faithful Chief Eunuch. The 
narrative in its turn helps to interpret the poems of the period 
which, if read only as collected translations, are apt to remain 
simply as allusive bits of beauty for the Occidental reader 
who has no key to their allusions. 

The passionate spirit of Yang Kwei-fei, the languorous 
peace and beauty of the palace life, the undercurrent of 
menace and intrigue are all exquisitely reflected in the limpid 
pool of the author’s style. For this effect much credit must 
also go to Mr. Bedford-Jones’ understanding of the ancient 
Chinese speech- and etiquette-tradition and to his stately 
rendition in English. The book is beautifully made. 

—E. G. 
WHITE AFRICANS AND BLACK 
By Caroline Singer and C. L. Baldridge 
W. W. Norton & Company, New York, 1929. G$10.00 

There is magic between the broad covers of this volume 
—the magic of a beautiful and terrible continent, mysterious 
still for all that has been written about it. Much of the 
magic comes to us through the sumptuous beauty of Mr. 
Baldridge’s full-page vistas of African landscape, reproduced 
in jungle colors, and through his subtler, more wistfully 
lovely sketches and fragments done in soft sepia along the 
many margins. He has caught beauty and charm, vigor and 
voluptuousness, comedy and bizarrerie, all of which tell more 
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of the humanity of the African peoples than many a learned 
treatise. One feels the composite picture to be the more 
authentic because no one of these several elements pre- 
dominates unduly. 

Through Miss Singer’s accompanying narrative the 
eternal tragi-comedy of two races at cross-purposes reveals 
itself—gross misinterpretation on both sides, absurd dignity 
unrelieved by any gleam of humor, exaggerated assumptions, 
exaggerated dislikes, mutual mystification. The narrative is 
fragmentary, itself somewhat more of the tableau than the 
moving variety, and the scenes it leaves imprinted on the 
memory are often as vivid as those from Mr. Baldridge’s 
brush. This quality is doubtless due to the vividness of the 
writer’s own experiences and her sincerity in setting them 
down, for the style itself has certain defects which do not 
make for clarity. Miss Singer has an abnormal fondness 
for the inverted sentence, and as thought after thought suc- 
ceeds itself within the confines of a single period, the reader 
often finds himself lost in a maze of qualifying phrases before 
the main fact of the sentence emerges. This trick detracts 
somewhat from the charm of what would otherwise be an 
admirable book for a leisurely reading aloud. 

No little of the magic of this volume lies in the printer’s 
art—the beauties of type and color work, arrangement and 
binding are superlative. It is to be hoped that the results of 
Mr. and Mrs. Baldridge’s next sojourn in far places will also 
be consigned to the Printing House of William Edward 
Rudge, who designed the present glamorous volume. 

—E.G. 
THE MODERN MALAY 
By L. Richmond Wheeler 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, 1928. 15s 

The author uses the term Malay here in a limited sense 
as applying to the Malay inhabitants of the Malay peninsula. 
The story is mainly of the people, only incidentally of land, 
laws or government, and is based upon “some seven years’ 
study and close contact with Malays and other local races.” 

Arriving at either of the important ports, Singapore or 
Penang, he says, the visitor “as far as first impressions go, 
might be landing in any Chinese port under British influence. 
.. . On shore the impression deepens; 90% of the crowds 
that jostle on the roads and walks are Chinese .. . 90% of 
the shops are Chinese. .. . Europeans, mostly Britishers, are 
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in evidence in all the more open spaces, walking or riding 
on their lawful occasions with an unstudied air of proprietor- 
ship which they may be excused for having” (p. 19). Other 
races present in any number are Indians and Malays, the 
latter hardly more numerous than the Arabs and semi-Arabs. 
“There are no Malay shops or offices; and hardly one mosque 
for ten Chinese temples or half a dozen Christian shrines” 
(p.20). The Eurasian community is small but a stable 
element. 

The Chinese influence has been great since the middle of 
the nineteenth century, and peaceful, and they “vastly out- 
number the Malays in the Straits Settlkements and almost 
equal them in the Federated States.” The writer quotes 
Swettenham, in “British Malaya,” concerning the tin indus- 
try: “It was the Chinese who began the work, who have con- 
tinued it ever since, and whose efforts have succeeded in pro- 
ducing more than half the world’s tin supply. Their energy 
and enterprise have made the Malay states what they are 
today and it would be impossible to overstate the obligations 
which the Malay Government and people are under to these 
hard-working, capable and law-abiding aliens. They were 
already the miners and traders, and in some cases planters 
and fishermen, before the white man had found his way to 
the Peninsula. In all the early days it was the Chinese energy 
and industry which supplied the funds to begin construction 
of roads and other public works and to pay all other costs of 
administration. Then they were and still are the pioneers 
of mining. They have driven their way into remote jungles, 
cleared the forests, run all risks,” in a climate often deadly; 
they “were charcoal-burners in the days when they had to 
do their own smelting; they were woodcutters, carpenters and 
brickmakers; as contractors they constructed nearly all the 
Government buildings, most of the roads and bridges, rail- 
ways and waterworks. They brought all the capital into the 
country when Europeans feared to take the risks; they were 
the traders and shopkeepers, and it was their steamers which 
first opened communications between the ports of the Colony 
and the ports of the Malay States. They introduced tens of 
thousands of their countrymen when the one great need was 
labour to develop the hidden riches of an almost unknown 
and jungle-covered country.”... Yet the author adds, “Never- 
theless, the fact remains that the Chinese as a race have never 
shown any aptitude for Colonial administration” (pp. 126-7). 
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They went in and did the things the natives were not inter- 
ested in doing and would not do, enriched the country while 
allowing the population to live as it was accustomed, and left 
to the more enterprising western imperialists the task of sub- 
jugating the people in their thoroughgoing fashion, and 
taking actual control of the government through the medium 
of the native rulers. 

Then where are the Malays and what are they doing? 
For the most part, the author says, they are found in small 
villages, on river banks, hidden away in the jungle of tropical 
forests, living much as in the primitive days, since few other 
than members of the raja class are permitted any connection 
with present administrative work. ‘The Malay population 
in the Federated States is about half that of other combined 
races, and according to authorities (British) is rapidly de- 
creasing. But the Malay language in a corrupt form “‘is the 
lingua franca of the country.” 

There are chapters covering the physical geography and 
climate; characteristics of the primitive races and speculation 
on their origins; chapters on primitive culture and religions 
ranging from animism through Hinduism and Buddhism to 
that of Islam, which latter prevails today; chapters on folk- 
lore and philosophy, and on government organization where 
Islam was “king and pope in one.” The ancient code of laws 
of the Negri-Sembilan, it is stated, was “democratic and re- 
demptive” and deserves close study even today, its aim being 
not vindictive retribution, but remedial action. The influence 
of various alien races is discussed, and also various conquests 
or attempted conquests. 

Parts V and VI discuss the results of British occupation 
and the future outlook. The most definite gain has been for 
the raja or ruling classes (p. 198), even to the advantages to 
be had in the Civil Service (p. 201) and from educational 
facilities. British intervention, which, says the author, “ap- 
peared” to take control from these rulers, has in reality saved 
their country from the incursions of “other Asiatic peoples,” 
whether warlike or “for the purposes of mining or even 
trade.” But in spite of this “security,” the author naively 
says, at the time of the Great War the Malays showed “real 
lack of appreciation” of what dire results there might have 
been for their own country “had the great protecting Empire 
failed to emerge victorious from a life-and-death struggle” 


(p. 202). 
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In Part VI under the heading “The Clash of Ideas,” the 
author notes that “democratic ideas” are occupying the at- 
tention of some of the intelligent Malays who find oppor- 
tunities “very limited except for the fortunate raja classes,” 
the best education being given to these latter ‘‘as a matter of 
course” (p. 232). He sees no signs of the political movement 
“developing on hostile lines against British and Christian in- 
stitutions in Malaya.” “Nevertheless, as long as the religion 
of Islam... remains the religion of the Malays their more 
devout members will turn their ears to the proclamations of 
Sultan Ibn Saud, or whoever may be the holder of Mecca or 
the outstanding ruler among the few notable Muslim states.” 
And Christianity today has little hold. 

Educational developments are treated in some detail. The 
writer deplores the “disastrous results on Eastern minds” of 
educational institutions of American origin in China and the 
East generally, where “great stress has been laid on the value 
of revolt and revolution.” But in Malaya this disaster has 
been averted by the employment, even in American missions, 
of Englishmen as teachers. Education is entirely limited to 
males. The masses of women are never outside their homes, 
and there are no girls even in the local schools after the age 
of ten or thereabouts. “The position of women... is un- 
satisfactory and a serious bar to the development of the whole 
Malay race” (p. 252). 

The text leaves much to be desired in a literary way, and 
while the book contains much interesting information, it lacks 
organization and clarity and is rather dull reading. The ab- 
sence of a map for ready consultation is particularly felt. 
There are 300 pages, including a few illustrations, an index, 
a chronology of Malay history and bibliography. —B.G. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE BRITISH DOMINIONS 
By Arthur Berriedale Keith 
Macmillan Company, London, 1929. 18s 


AUSTRALIA AND THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
By J. G. Latham 
Macmillan Company, London, 1929. 7s 6d 


Both these studies may be said to arise from the Report of 
the Imperial Conference of 1926 on Inter-Imperial Relations, 
a summary of which forms an appendix to the Hon. J. G. 
Latham’s work. The constitutional structure of the British 
Commonwealth since that conference has been the subject of 
much discussion and writing. While, in the words of the 
Report, Great Britain and the Dominions “are autonomous 
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communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no 
way subordinate one to another in any respect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown and freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations,” yet in practice the Dominions 
have followed out the implications of this statement in widely 
differing degrees of thoroughness. The sovereignty of the 
Dominions is thus a varying quantity differing among the 
respective countries and changing year by year. 

Professor Keith has made a thorough and authoritative 
study of the development and limits of internal and external 
sovereignty in Canada, Australia, the Irish Free State, South 
Africa, New Zealand and Newfoundland. As author of a 
standard work on responsible government in the Dominions 
and from his intimate connection with the Imperial confer- 
ence in 1926 he has been able to produce a notable work. 

The book treats of the development of Dominion sov- 
ereignty in two sections, one dealing with internal and one with 
external sovereignty. Each section begins with an historical 
account of the manner in which the attributes of sovereignty 
have gradually been assured by the various Dominions and 
proceeds to an examination of the extent and limits of these 
sovereign powers at the present time. For the student of 
international relations the second section is of chief interest. 
In it are considered such problems as the status of the Domin- 
ions in the Peace Conference, and in the League of Nations, 
their participation in the International Labour Organisation 
and in the World Court, and their special relations to the 
Mandates Section of the League. A chapter deals with the 
treaty-making powers of the Dominions, another with their 
diplomatic representation, and another with their relation to 
Great Britain in regard to war and security machinery. 

“Australia and the British Commonwealth” is a slighter 
work, though of importance, in the new ground which the 
author breaks. The book consists of the substance of a series 
of lectures delivered at the University of Queensland and 
addresses itself quite definitely to problems of a constitutional 
and generally legal character affecting the relations of Aus- 
tralia with Great Britain and the British Commonwealth. As 
described in the author’s preface “these problems relate to the 
following subjects: reservation and disallowance of Dominion 
legislation, extraterritorial operation of Dominion legislation, 
merchant shipping law and appeals to the Privy Council.” 
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Actually, however, the book is not a specialist study of 
legal problems. Fully half of it is concerned with the broad 
fundamental problems of Imperial unity. The first two chap- 
ters on “The Principle of Freedom” and “The Bonds of the 
Commonwealth” provide an excellent and lucid short state- 
ment of the essential character and problems of the British 
Commonwealth, and form in some respects a condensed 
version of Professor Keith’s study. An appendix summarizes 
the report of the 1926 Conference. —W.L.H. 


Briefs 
By E.G. 


RUSSIA IN THE ECONOMIC WAR 
By Boris E. Nolde, 1928. G$2.75 


RUSSIAN SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE WORLD WAR 
By Odinetz and Novgorotsev, 1929. G$2.50 


CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN RUSSIA DURING THE WAR 
By Kayden and Antsiferov, 1929. G$4.00 
Yale University Press, New Haven 

Three volumes published for the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Division of Economics and History, 
in its series ‘““The Economic and Social History of the World 
War,” edited by Dr. James T. Shotwell. 

The author of the first named volume was formerly a 
member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at the Hague 
and under-secretary of state for Foreign Affairs at St. Peters- 
burg. The volume covers Russia’s aims in the “active 
economic war from 1914-1917;” the blockade against Russia 
and the consequent use of embargo and financial weapons in 
retaliation, likewise the measures dealing with enemy com- 
merce, industry, and land ownership in Russia; other events 
leading up to the end of Russian participation in the war. 
There are 46 pages of documents in the appendix. 

The second volume is prepared by Dimitry M. Odinetz 
and Paul J. Novgorotsev (formerly professors in a junior 
college and a large university in Russia), with an introduc- 
tion by Paul N. Ignatiev, formerly Minister of Education 
under the Czar. The book deals with secondary and higher 
educational organization in Russia before the war, the effects 
of the war thereon, the resulting new school policy, and 
something of the beginning influence of revolution thereon. 

The third volume is likewise in two sections, that dealing 
with consumers’ codperation being by Eugene M. Kayden, 
formerly economist with the War Trade Board, Washing- 
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ton, D. C., now professor of economics in the University of 
the South; that dealing with credit and agricultural codpera- 
tion by Alexis N. Antsiferov, formeriy professor of economics 
at Kharkov University, now professor in the Russian Institute 
of Agriculture and Codperation at Prague. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION FROM ATHENS TO LOCARNO 


By Jackson H. Ralston 
Stanford University Press, California, 1929. G$5.00 


This is the sixth of the “Stanford Books in World 
Politics,’ of which series Graham H. Stuart is Editor. 
Judge Ralston has had connection with various international 
arbitration cases, particularly in South America. This study 
elucidates the principles back of the judicial settlement of 
issues between nations, traces the influences which have 
worked toward the application of those principles, and gives 
the history of such arbitral tribunals as the world has known. 
There is a section devoted to the Hague conventions and one 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 395 pages. 


PAN-AMERICAN PEACE PLANS 
By Charles Evans Hughes 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1929. G$1.00 


Mr. Hughes, now Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, was chairman of the United States 
delegation which attended the Pan-American conference held 
in Havana in 1928. This 68-page book comprises the lectures 
subsequently delivered by Mr. Hughes on this subject at the 
School of Law, Yale University. It is regarded as an authori- 
tative and complete statement of the results achieved (Mr. 
Hughes says that they represented “the most complete and 
effective codperation that has been witnessed in any meeting 
of the American republics”) and their significance for inter- 
American relations. 


FIXATION OF WAGES IN AUSTRALIA 


By George Anderson 
Macmillan, in association with the Melbourne University Press, 1929 


This 554-page volume treats of the industrial tribunals in 
Australia—the system of compulsory arbitration as practiced 
in state and federal courts—and of the principle of state 
fixation of wages in accordance with the findings of the Royal 
Commission on Basic Wage. A thorough and comprehensive 
treatise, with an extensive table of case references and another 
of statutes. Conveniently indexed. 
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POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD, 1930 
Edited by Walter H. Mallory 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1930. G$2.50 


We welcome this up-to-date volume (the third year book 
of its sort) published by the Council on Foreign Relations, 
Inc., New York City. Elihu Root is Honorary Chairman of 
this Council, John W. Davis is Chairman, and Charles P. 
Howland is Director of Research. The book is an invaluable 
reference on the parliaments, parties and press of the world, 
especially adapted to the use of editors and indeed of all per- 
sons concerned with international affairs. The information 
contained is as of the date January 1, 1930, and encompasses 
the changes which took place through the national elections 
of 1929 in Great Britain, Australia, Mexico and twelve other 
countries, and the extra-electoral shifts of control and policy 
which occurred elsewhere during that year. The information 
is easy to find and readily comprehensible. ‘The Council on 
Foreign Relations is to be congratulated on having made this 
volume available. 


BAUSTEINE ZUR GEOPOLITIK 
By Karl Haushofer, etc. 
Kurt Vowinckel Publishers, Berlin, 1928 


A 348-page volume on the “building stones” of geopolitics 
by the four editors of Die Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik, Karl 
Haushofer, Erich Obst, Hermann Lautensach and Otto 
Maull. There are twenty sketch maps to illustrate the text, 
which covers the historical beginnings and development of 
the general thesis of geopolitics, “the science of the political 
institutions of mankind as determined by man’s natural en- 
vironment;”’ and a number of special studies in geopolitical 
research, setting forth the theory with respect to European 
Russia, Brazil, the Mediterranean area, and the unity of 
peoples in the Monsoon districts. There is a section devoted 
to practical application, in which the relationship of geo- 
politics to the press, to commerce, to the formation of civic 
organization, to education, is discussed. 

AMERICA’S AMBASSADORS TO ENGLAND 


By Beckles Willson 
Stokes, New York, 1929. G$5.00 


This is almost a biographical volume, including in its 
scope thirty and more famous Americans who were Ambassa- 
dors to the Court of Saint James between the dates 1875 and 
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1929. Yet it is more than a record of ambassadors merely, 
being in reality a narrative of Anglo-American diplomatic 
relations since the foundation of the American republic. 
Colonel Willson’s interest, and his flair for writing, are both 
however, undeniably biographical. It is to the personality 
that he is looking, chiefly. The last paragraph gives an inter- 
esting clue to the book as a whole and to the author’s treatment 
of his material. He says: “The world is watching intently 
the issue of the opposing ethnic forces in America. . . . What 
these studies demonstrate is that no matter from what race the 
representative American springs, his culture is English, and 
that although, like John Jay, Van Buren and Roosevelt, he 
disavow one drop of English blood, when he lands on English 
soil, he is, in the larger sense, at home.” 

LABOR SPEAKS FOR ITSELF ON RELIGION 


Edited by Jerome Davis 
Macmillan, New York, 1929. G$2.00 


This is a symposium of labor leaders of the world on the 
subject of religion, undertaken and edited by Jerome Davis 
of Yale University. It contains chapters written by officials 
of labor unions, I. W. W. organizers, a Negro leader of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters of America, labor 
members of Parliament in England and of the Labor Party 
in Canada. From Russia the names are those highest in the 
ranks of the Communist government. Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Mexico, China, Austria, Australia, Belgium and 
Japan are represented by one article each. The title of the 
volume employs the word “religion,” but the editor evidently 
had in mind only the less inclusive term “Christianity,” as 
the contributions from both China and Japan are by Christian 
leaders only. 

ORIGINS OF THE WORLD WAR 
By Sidney B. Fay 
Macmillan, New York, 1929. 2 vols. G$9.00 

A voluminous analysis of the underlying causes of the late 
European war (before Sarajevo, vol. I) and the immediate 
causes (after Sarajevo, vol. II). The author, who is professor 
of modern European History in Smith College, Massachu- 
setts, has made use of the revelations of the German secret 
archives and those of other countries which suffered an over- 
throw of established regime following the war, to study and 
formulate a lucid and consecutive account of the origins of 
the world upheaval of 1914-18. 
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FEEDING THE HUNGRY 
By Hiebert and Miller 
Mennonite Central Committee, Scottdale, Pa., 1929 


An account of the operations of the American Mennonite 
Relief Committee during the Russian famine of 1919-1929, 
with a review of reconstruction work going on in Russia and 
some personal reminiscences of the Committee’s field workers. 
427 pages. 

INDIAN STORIES FROM THE PUEBLOS 
By Frank G. Applegate 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1929. G$3.50 

This is the most delightful book of Indian tales that has 
come to the reviewer’s hand for many a day. It is written 
by a man who knows his material and sympathizes with his 
subject. The stories have a freshness and vitality that is 
striking in a somewhat over-tilled field. ‘They move forward 
with simplicity and precision. ‘The modern-day episodes 
tingle with quiet humor—the humor of situations and of 
character rather than of phrasing—while the re-told tales of 
the past bear the stamp of the Hopi teller’s straightforward 
narrative without any of the usual trappings of exaggerated 
myth and miraculous legend. The stories are further en- 
livened by color reproductions of original paintings by Pueblo 
Indians—delightful paintings of game animals and their con- 
ventionalized ritualistic meanings, of the Green Corn Dance, 
the Dog Dance, and others. 

People who like Indians and know them intimately, people 
who want to know them and understand them better, will 
welcome more writings from Mr. Applegate’s pen. 


CHARACTERS AND EVENTS 
By John Dewey 
Henry Holt & Company, New York, 1929. 2 vols. G$5.00 

An extremely comprehensive collection, from the point 
of view of subject matter. The two volumes are divided into 
five books, the first being a study of twelve world characters 
and the second a study of more or less contemporary world 
events and their universal meanings. Book Three is devoted 
to America and an analysis of her intellectual and philosoph- 
ical growth and Book Four to a consideration of the funda- 
mental ideas and ideals involved in war and peace. Book 
Five is entitled “Towards Democracy.” 

The separate chapters of these various books are collected 
from many independent writings over a period of several 
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years. Book Two is especially interesting as including the 
results of his observations during his Orient sojourn, travels 
in Russia and the near East, and his experiences in Old 
Mexico. The volumes are particularly worthy of more ex- 
tended review. 


GOTAMA THE MAN 
By C. A. F. Rhys Davids 
Luzac & Company, London, 1928. 4s paper, 6s cloth 

An attempt to let the man who was Buddha shine forth 
from beneath the overlay of records and stories which have 
all but smothered his true and actual personality. The author 
has “let him speak” in the first person and “as if in our 
tongue,” giving his own message. The volume encompasses 
“My Early Life,” later quest, message, and development of 
“Our Company.” 
PEOPLES OF OLD 
By Augustin Edwards 
Ernest Benn, Ltd., London, 1929 

The author has developed a structure and style admirably 
suited to give the lay reader a sense of the fascination of 
history—in this case that of Chile, from aboriginal days 
onward. The work makes no pretension to the exhaustive 
detail of a full history, but it covers the main periods in the 
romantic history of that land by making the reader live in 
the life of that period, knowing its people. The bock is 
beautifully printed and its attractiveness enhanced by 16 
plates from the sketches of Don Luis Vargas Rosas, a Chilean 
artist of European note. There is also a large fold-in map, 
reproduced from a Jesuit “History” published in 1646—long 
the only known map of Chile. The title of the book is mis- 
leading, or at least not sufficiently revealing to attract the 
average reader to this delightful volume. Feeling and color 
are undoubtedly lent by the fact that in spite of the surname, 
the author is of Chilean ancestry. 339 pages. . 


GOLDEN LEGENDS OF OLD JAPAN 
By Mary Saiki 
The Stratford Company, Boston, 1929. 50c paper 

A most disappointing little booklet, attempting to render 
into English verse seven of Japan’s best-loved legends. Un- 
fortunately the subject matter is totally unsuited to the style 
of rendition, and the verse itself is quite mediocre. 22 pages, 


attractively printed. 
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AN INDIAN COMMENTARY 
By G. T. Garratt 
Jonathan Cape, London, 1928. 7s 6d 


A serious study of the structure of society in modern India, 
the relationship of Indians and English, the mind and thought 
of the exponents of nationalism, the problems ahead of self- 
government. It was written, says the author (who is retired 
from the Indian Civil Service) with a view to giving some 
popular preparation for the reported findings of the Simon 
Commission, which were expected by 1930, and in an attempt 
to find some common basis upon which English and Indians 
can discuss the future. 322 pages and suggestive book list. 


Pamphlets 


ABOLITION OF EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN CHINA, 95 pp., Li Tz-hyung, Ed.; 
International Relations Committee, National Government, Nanking, 
November, 1929. 

An official publication in English setting forth (1) the need for 
extrality abolition, by the editor, (2) how abolition may be accomplished, 
by M. T. Z. Tyau, and (3) including the various official notes on the 
subject which were exchanged between the powers. Section 4 gives a 
list of modern courts now in operation in China. A foreword by Dr. 
Wei Tao-ming, Minister of Justice. 


Stupy oF A TypicAL CHINESE Town, 16 pp., Dr. Leonard $. Hsu; The 
Leader Press, Peiping, October, 1929. 10c. 

The results of a sociological survey undertaken at Ching Ho, Chihli 
province, by Dr. Hsu’s department of sociology at Yenching University, 
Peiping. The survey deals with environment conditions, the population, 
its make-up and related problems of marriage and family life, economic 
organization, political situation, educational and religious conditions. 


INFLUENCE OF IMMIGRATION ON AMERICAN CULTURE, 41 pp., Harold 
Fields, discussion chairman; Conference on Immigration Policy, 122 E. 
42nd Street, New York, April, 1929. 

Report of a meeting at which the speakers and leaders of discussion, 
representing various points of view, were Oswald Garrison Villard, 
editor of The Nation; Ales Hrdlicka, Curator of the Division of An- 
thropology at the Smithsonian Institute; Robert F. Wagner, United 
States Senator from New York; Lillian Wald, Director of Henry 
Street Settlement; S. K. Ratcliffe, editorial writer for the English New 
Statesman, and Henry Pratt Fairchild, Professor of Sociology at New 
York University and author of “The Melting Pot Mistake.” 

DETERMINATION AND MEASUREMENT OF THE INTENSITY OF Wor Lp AcRI- 
CULTURE, 35 pp., G. A. Studensky, in German; reprint from the Archiv 

fur Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, Tubingen. 

This treatise, we are informed on the cover, is not available by 
purchase in its present form, being a special reprint for the author, but 
it may be obtained as part of Vol. 58, Number 3 of the Archiv. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT—WHaAT CAN Be Done Asout It ?—30 pp., Rev. John A. 
Ryan; National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., November, 1929. 

Four collected articles by the Professor of Moral Theology in the 
Catholic University of America and Director of the Social Action Depart- 
ment of the Welfare Conference above noted. They deal with “Partially 
Effective Remedies,” “Chronic Unemployment,” “The First Remedy: 
Higher Wages,” and “Second Remedy: Reduced Working Time.” 


S1no-RussIAN Crisis, 105 pp. International Relations Committee, National 
Government, Nanking (no publication date). 

A summary of events leading to the raid on the U.S. S. R. consulate 
at Harbin in May, 1929, with many photographs of and translations 
from the partially burned “incriminating” papers alleged to have been 
found, and an appendix of official documents relating to the situation. 
There is also a brief history of the Chinese Eastern Railway by Dr. C. C. 
Wang, who was for five years president of that railway. 


REVOLUTION AND RELIGION IN MoperN CHINA, 97 pp., by Frank Rawlin- 
son; Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai, 1929. 

In this booklet the author, Editor of the Chinese Recorder, a Mission 
magazine, makes a study of some of the by-products of revolution in 
China, particularly as they affect the intellectual and emotional life of 
young people and turn them toward or away from religious experience. 


SomE Types oF CHINESE HistoricaL THOUGHT, 19 pp., by Chang Hsin-hai; 
reprint from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (North China 
Branch), Vol. LX, 1929. 

A discussion of the part played by the institution of the “official 
historian” in ancient China, whose work, like that of the “poet-laureate, 
is apt to be cold, unsympathetic and devoid of spontaneity.” The author 
considers the circumstances and the type of thought which served to 
undermine this system and broaden the scope and value of historical 
writing in later China. 

TowarD A CHRISTIAN INTERNATIONAL, 81 pp., by Lilian Stevenson; Inter- 
national Fellowship of Reconciliation, Vienna, 1929. 1s. 

The story of the beginnings of this Fellowship in 1914, when an 
effort was made by a Christian group to let their common faith transcend 
war hates and enemy boundaries. Refusal of military service was one 
tenet of the Fellowship, and over 600 members went to prison in Great 
Britain alone for this refusal. After the war an international gathering 
was possible, and since that time the organization has been engaged in 
what it calls “taking truth across frontiers.” 

Cu1NA PostorFicE Report, 56 pp., Directorate General of Posts, Ministry 
of Communications, Shanghai, 1928. Without map, 50c; with map $1.50. 

A report for the Sixteenth year of the Republic, covering all districts 
in China, and accompanied by a fold-in postal map of the provinces, 24x28 
inches, in Chinese and English, showing present motor service routes. A 
government publication. 

OrtENTAL AFFairs in the Light of the Kyoto Conference, 27 pp., discussed by 
George H. Blakeslee and James G. McDonald; Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, New York; pamphlet No. 62, January, 1930. 


Pacific Affairs 


Report of a December 7, 1929, luncheon meeting under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. E. C. Carter, at which were present a number of returned 
Kyoto Conference members. Mr. McDonald, chairman of the Foreign 
Policy Association, and Prof. Blakeslee of Clark University, spoke at 
length on their observations on the Orient, and discussed questions raised 
by those present. 


THe Court oF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE, Revision of Statute, 87 pp., 


minutes of the Geneva conference; League of Nations official publication, 
series V. Legal, 1929, V. 18. 

This publication, besides the minutes of the conference on revision, 
includes in its list of annexes the accession of the United States of America 
to the protocol of signature of the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice: draft protocol. 


PERMANENT MANDATES Commission, 210 pp. plus index, minutes of 16th 


Session; League of Nations official publication series VI A. Mandates, 
1929. VI. A. 4. 

This extensive report includes reports on the several Pacific Islands 
now under Mandate, with reference to agriculture, social conditions, 
trade and production, drug traffic, forced labor, etc., and with particular 
attention to the problems of Western Samoa. 


AMERICAN CouNCIL INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, BIENNIAL REPORT, 


67 pp., E. C. Carter, 129 East 52d Street, New York City, 1930. 

A report of the Honorary Secretary for the two-year period including 
the Honolulu conference of 1927 and the Kyoto conference of 1929. Also 
a report of the American Council treasurer for the calendar year 1929. 
The former section explains the relation of the American Council to the 
Institute of Pacific Relations and to other organizations, outlines the 
council’s plan of regional activity, gives résumés of the work of the 
American Research and Education Committees, and covers several other 
important aspects of the Council’s activities. 


CHINA FOUNDATION FOR PROMOTION OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE, Fourth 


Report, 66 pages, Nanchang Chieh, Peiping, December, 1929. 

A record of the past year’s activities of this Foundation which handles 
the returned American Boxer Indemnity, making disposition of funds in 
subsidizing educational institutions or special courses of study, establish- 
ing science professorships and research fellowships, etc. One of the 
notable features of the year’s work was the beginning of building opera- 
tions for the Metropolitan Library of Peiping. The Social Research 
Department of the Foundation also reports on its work and publications 
for the year. The China Institute of America, which coéperates with 
other institutions in America for bringing about closer relationship be- 
tween China and America, is another of the Foundation’s enterprises. 


IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, Report of the Department, 90 pages, 


Ottawa, March 31, 1929. 

A report of the activities of the department during the fiscal year 
1928-29 ; the twelfth annual report since the Department of Immigration 
and Colonization was organized. 
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In the Magazines 
Abstracts by the Editor 


Note: All the following references to magazines published in the Orient are 
for English language publications. National ownership of such pub- 
lications is indicated. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL TRAFFIC; by John V. Lawrence; World Trade, Paris, 
January, 1930. 
La COMPAGNIE DE NAVIGATION AERIENNE AIR-UNION ET LE RESEAU 
D’ORIENT; unsigned; L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, February 8, 1930. 

An account (with illustrative maps) of the Oriental system of the 
French aerial navigation company known as the Compagnie Air-Union, 
which celebrated its tenth anniversary in April of last year. 

Logspy AND THE News, THE; by Raymond Clapper; News, New York, 
February, 1930. 

This is in Volume I, No. I, of a new magazine of international jour- 
nalism published by the United Press. The article cited is an important 
account of the way the news is gathered in a national capital. ‘There are 
other articles on the Turkish Press, Covering the London Naval Con- 
ference, Money News, and The Battle of the Barons, being that of the 
large newspaper interests in England. There is also a section of short 
paragraphs entitled A Review of World Journalism. A useful publication. 

NETHERLANDS INDIAN STATE RAILWAys; unsigned ; Inter-Ocean, Weltevre- 
den, November-December, 1929. 


CULTURES 
AsouT Our Marriaces; by Aguri Takahashi; the Trans-Pacific (Ameri- 
can), Tokyo, February 6, 1930. 

A Japanese girl sums up the case against the old fashion of betrothal 
and marriage. 

Beauty From Cu1Na; by Lady Hosie; the Contemporary Review, London, 
February, 1930. 

A study of two recent books from China, by a woman well-versed in 
Chinese art and literature. The books are: Tu Fu: The Autobiography 
of a Chinese Poet, by Mrs. Ayscough, whose Chinese Mirror is dear to 
lovers of Eastern civilisation, and The Lotus of the Wonderful Law, by 
Professor Soothill. Lady Hosie is the daughter of Professor Soothill, 
Professor of Chinese at Oxford University. 

CuiNna’s CULTURAL CoNnFLICT; by Hu Shih; the Week in China (Ameri- 
can), Peiping, February 3, 1930. 

Cuna’s Ipot Actor ReEveaAts His Art; by J. Brooks Atkinson; the New 
York Times, February 17, 1930. 

CRITICISM OF RussELL’s ‘““NeEw Mora ity”; by Ex-Senator Bruce; Current 
History, New York, March, 1930. 

A brief for the maintenance of the monogamous family institution as 
an essential of civilized existence. 

DraMA IN JAvA, THE; by Theodore Cribb; Jnter-Ocean, Weltevreden, 
October, 1929. 
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An account of a two-day drama at the court of a Sultan of a central 
Java state. 

Du Fu, ver DicHTerR per LemeNnscuart; by Dauling Hsu; Sinica, Frank- 
furt, February, 1930. 

Under the general title of ““A Chinese Art Gallery” the author here 

writes of Tu Fu, “Poet of Sorrow.” 
Ipot or Cuina, Mer LAN-FANG, THE; unsigned; the Literary Digest, New 
York, March 8, 1930. 
Maori Customs PERTAINING TO BirTH AND BaptisM; by Elsdon Best; the 
Journal of the Polynesian Society, Wellington, December, 1929. 
Mer ss by Stark Young; the New Republic, New York, March 5, 
930. 

“In this performance of Mei Lan-fang I saw enough to see that for 
me it was the highest point in the season’s theatre and in any season since 
Duse’s visit. . . .” 

Micuty CuHorus Acainst Russia’s War on Gop, THE; unsigned; the 
Literary Digest, New York, March 8, 1930. 

New Discoverigs IN CHINESE ArT; by Edward Hunter; the Week in China 
(American), Peiping, February 15, 1930. 

Account of excavations of Dr. Li Chi, leader of the Chinese Research 
Institute of History and Philology, and of findings in the Honan “‘buried 
village’ which immeasurably extend China’s ancient art history. The 
site of the excavations was a capital during the Shang dynasty (1766- 
iiz2 @. <.). 

PROBLEM OF THE FAMILy, THE; by Meyrick Booth; the Nineteenth Century, 
London, February, 1930. 

That the family has become a major “problem” of modern life is 
evidenced by the widespread discussion of the subject. ‘This English 
author states that, without question, in the Occident the religious beliefs 
which lie behind the monogamous family have lost ground heavily during 
the last two or three generations, and he believes that ‘we are now wit- 
nessing a gradual relapse (generally proclaiming itself as ‘progress’) back 
to pagan standards of morality. The standards of the Christian faith are 
high and difficult, and when the faith grows weak, people will no longer 
attempt to reach them.” 

Soviet’s TREATMENT OF SCIENTISTS, THE; by W. Horsley Gantt; Current 
History, New York, March, 1930. 

The author is connected with Johns Hopkins University, and was 
formerly Chief of the Medical Division of the Leningrad Unit of the 
American Relief Administration (1922-23); and Collaborator in the 
Physiological Laboratory of Professor Pavlov (1925-29). 

He discusses the state of science and scientific investigation in Russia 
during the early poverty-stricken years of the revolution and while he 
says that “it is certain that the Soviet Government has done what it 
could financially to foster the growth of science when this has not con- 
flicted with its political principles,” he is inclined to believe that com- 
munistic discipline in universities is likely to affect the future development 
of the disinterested scientific attitude. He favors, however, the bringing 
of science under government control, so insuring financial support, and 
looks on the position of science as “one of the brightest spots in the gray 
Russian sky.” 
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To THE Honour oF THE Gops; by Karl Krause; Jnter-Ocean, Weltevreden, 
October, 1929. 
An interesting article, beautifully illustrated (photographically) on 
temple festivals in Bali, translated into English from the German of Dr. 
Karl Krause. Inter-Ocean is a Netherlands East India Magazine. 


ECONOMICS 
AGRICULTURAL Exports FROM THE U.S.S.R.; by P. Derber; the Monthly 
Bulletin, U.S.S.R. Chamber of Commerce for Western Trade, Moscow, 
November-December, 1929. 

An account of the decline in Russian agricultural exports since the 

war, and of present-day conditions and prospects. 
Att Russia WatcHes A FATEFUL Drama; by Anna Louise Strong; the 
New York Times Magazine, February 23, 1930. 
“Collective farming has stirred the peasant to cheers and murder.” 
AUSTRALIA’S DisAPPOINTING YEAR; by Prof. D. Copland; the Commercial, 
Manchester, January 30, 1930. 
Prof. Copland asks the question “Is her standard of living too high?” 
Can LANCASHIRE CoTTON TRADE CoMPETE WITH JAPAN ?—unsigned; the 
Commercial, Manchester, January 23, 1930. 

Some suggestions for amalgamation of firms by districts and markets, 
and a description of Japanese organization compared with that of Lan- 
cashire. 

CHINESE INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY Market, THE; by L. J. Cochrane; 
Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., March 3, 1930. 

Commerce As AN OccupaTION IN CHINA; by Boris P. Torgasheff; the 
China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, February 20, 1930. 

“The entire, absence of statistics does not allow of any supplementing 
with the inforniation on the number of persons occupied in commercial 
pursuits in China, but we believe that the Chinese Central Statistical 
authorities could have had a rather reliable and very valuable informa- 
tion bearing on the subject, had they undertaken to assemble the figures 
for the number of shops and other commercial establishments, at least, 
throughout all cities of China. There is no doubt that such information 
exists in almost every town, collected by the local authorities, for infallible 
taxation purposes. Even if the information thus obtained were not en- 
tirely complete, it should be sufficient for many valuable deductions on 
the true extent of the commercial occupation in various typical categories 
of towns and rural regions.” 

CrisIs IN THE AUSTRALIAN Coat INpustry, THE; by F. R. E. Mauldon; 
International Labour Review, Geneva, February, 1930. 

EMPIRE Free Trape?—by Sir Herbert Samuel; the Contemporary Review, 
London, February, 1930. 

An analysis of Lord Beaverbrook’s remedy for the economic ills of 
the British Empire—his proposal to “put a tariff wall round the Empire, 
taxing all goods that come from outside and allowing free interchange 
between the different peoples that acknowledge the sovereignty of King 
George.” 

FisHING INDUSTRY OF THE SovieT Far East, Tue; by M. A. Kozakov; the 
Monthly Bulletin, U.S.S.R. Chamber of Commerce for Western Trade, 
Moscow, November-December, 1929. 
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ForeicGN Dests oF SoutH America; by C. A. Tornquist; World Trade, 
Paris, January, 1930. 

INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS; by Harry D. Gideonse; Jn- 
formation Service, New York, February 5, 1930. 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF MIGRATION; by D. Christie Tait; Jnter- 
national Labour Review, Geneva, February, 1930. 

MEASUREMENT OF BritisH INDUSTRIAL Propuction, A; by N. A. Tolles 
and Paul H. Douglas; the Journal of Political Economy, Chicago, 
February, 1930. 

MicrRaTION AS RELIEF FOR POVERTY IN CHINA; by Cheng Ch’eng K’um; 
China Tomorrow (Chinese), Peiping, January 20, 1930. 

“Tt is very clear that in the solution of the poverty problem, China 
is handicapped by having a very disproportionate distribution of popula- 
tion. Population densities in the more important provinces in China 
proper, in Yunnan and Kansu and in Manchuria are so widely different 
that common sense will tell us that migration is not only a natural 
tendency in congested areas, but is also a necessity in the relief of economic 
pressure.” 


Opium INVESTIGATION CoMMISSION, THE; unsigned; the China Critic 
(Chinese), Shanghai, February 13, 1930. 

“The commission has already visited Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon, 
Singapore, Batavia, Bangkok, Saigon and Hanoi, and is visiting the 
Philippine Islands. Of the ‘strictness’ of the regulations practised in the 
colonies the Commission has probably heard enough. What we like to 
suggest is that its members carefully examine the regime in the Philip- 
pines. There is no practical difference in territorial proximity to China 
between the Philippines and any of the other places concerned, and the 
former has probably as large a Chinese community as in any of the 
Powers’ Far Eastern territories. Yet the American administration there 
has prohibited opium instead of legalizing the traffic. We do not believe 
that the matter is to be explained by the superiority of the American 
preventive service.” 

SHIPPING IN CHINA AND CHINESE SHIPPING ABROAD; by Dr. Friedrich 
Otte; the Chinese Economic Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, February, 
1930. 

An historic survey of the development of shipping in China and the 
share played by other nationalities therein; with statistical charts. China’s 
shipping abroad, her inland steam navigation and ship building industry 
are discussed. 


EXTRATERRITORIALITY 


Curna DemMANps CoMPLETE SOVEREIGNTY; by James T. Shotwell; Current 
History, New York, March, 1930. 

A sympathetic discussion of China’s claims against the extraterritorial 
system. “It is only when one keeps in mind this deeply rooted pride of 
race that one can fully realize the extent of the humiliation imposed upon 
the Chinese people by the foreigners, whose claims were exacted and 
maintained by force.” Professor Shotwell then outlines the conditions 
upon which he believes the privileges of the foreign powers should be 
given up. 
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Cuina’s Extrauity Pouicies; by John Nelson; the Saturday Night, Toronto, 
February 1, 1930. 

Diz AUFHEBUNG DER EXTERRITORIALITAT DER AUSLANDER IN CHINA; by 
Richard Wilhelm; Sinica, Frankfurt, February, 1930. 

A discussion of the Chinese government's decree abolishing extra- 

territoriality. 

Hanps Orr CHINA; by H. Benson-Currie; the China Critic (Chinese), 
Shanghai, February 27, 1930. 

Two Sives To BritisH Poticy—FExtraterritoriality and the “Open Door” in 
China; by “a Britisher”; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, Febru- 
ary 27, 1930. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


ATTITUDES OF THE Five Powers AT THE LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE; 
by C. T. Liang; the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, 
February 22, 1930. 

FRAGEN DES PaziFik; by J. B. Condliffe; Archiv fur Sozialwissenschaft und 
Sozialpolitik, ‘Tubingen, Vol. 63, No. 1, 1930. 

INSTITUTE OF PaciFiC RELATIONS; by W. W. Lockwood; the Chinese 
Recorder (American), Shanghai, February, 1930. 

Kyoto; by H. F. Angus; the Canadian Forum, Toronto, March, 1930. 

Kyoto ConFERENCE, THE; by Lawrence J. Burpee; the Queen’s Quarterly, 
Kingston, Ontario, Winter, 1930. 

Kyoto CoNFERENCE OF THE INSTITUTE OF PAciIFIC RELATIONS; by Mrs. 
Alfred McLaughlin; California Federation News, Los Angeles, January, 
1930. 

Kyoto CONFERENCE OF THE I.P.R., THE; by Pantus; the Pan-Pacific 
W orker, Sydney, February 1, 1930. 

This article, published in the Australian official organ of the Com- 
munistic Pan-Pacific Trade Union Secretariat, opens by saying: “It 
would be difficult to print more humbug and nonsense about a single 
conference than has been done regarding the character of the I.P.R. 
Conference,” and explains that “the I.P.R. was definitely organised to 
further develop imperialist aggression, deepen the exploitation of colonial 
peoples or to defend imperialist positions obtained by bayonets, bombs 
and battleships, against the growing enlightenment of colonial or semi- 
colonial peoples.” The author has a new interpretation of the initials 
“I.P.R.” It is the “Institute of Pirates and Robbers.” 

L’AVENIR DE LA Paix; by Wladimir d’Ormesson; Europdische Gesprache, 
Hamburg, January, 1930. 

Address (in French) before the Foreign Policy Institute conference 
at Hamburg. 

Les ETupDIANTS DANS LA VIE INTERNATIONALE D’APRES GUERRE; by 
Roger Pochon; Vox Studentium, Geneva, October-December, 1929. 

The opinions of a Swiss student on the part played by the student 
youth of the world in post-war international life. 

PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC; unsigned; Seamen’s Journal, San Francisco, 
February 1, 1930. 

An account of the Kyoto Conference of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations by the editor (Paul Scharrenberg) who was a conference member. 
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Review oF Kyoto ConFERENCE, A; by Ivy Lee; the T'rans-Pacific (Ameri- 
can), Tokyo, February 13, 1930, 
Outstanding personalities and Sino-Japanese relations. 
SoLvING ProBLEMS THROUGH UNDERSTANDING; by A. Jorgensen; the Japan 
Christian Quarterly (American), Tokyo, January, 1930. 
An appraisal of the recent meeting of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


LABOUR IN THE PACIFIC 


FirTH CoNnGREss OF ALL-CHINA FEDERATION OF Laspor; by P. B.; the 
Eastern and Colonial (Communist), Moscow, January-February, 1930. 
SEAMEN OF JAPAN, THE; unsigned; Seamen’s Journal, San Francisco, 
January, 1930. 
A study of the Seamen’s Union of Japan as made from information 
gained by the editor (Paul Scharrenberg) in Japan. 
SLAVE TRADING IN CHINA; by John H. Harris; the Contemporary Review, 
London, February, 1930. 
An account of the increase in the indenture or “slavery” system in 
China in the wake of famines and civil war. 
TraDE UNION MoveMENT IN Monco i; by V. Ishenko; the Eastern and 
Colonial (Communist), Moscow, January-February, 1930. 


MANCHURIA 


CuINnA Poticy IN RESPECT TO THE Moscow CONFERENCE; unsigned; the 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, February 15, 1930. 
DispuTE BETWEEN RussIA AND CHINA, THE; by Ching-chun Wang; the 

Nineteenth Century, London, February, 1930. 

A statement of the Chinese position in relation to the Chinese Eastern 
Railway dispute, by the Director General of the road from 1920 to 1924. 
The author discusses some interesting aspects of the welter of nationalities 
in Manchuria, in the course of his article. 

DoKUMENTE Diez BEILEGUNG DES RUSSISCH-CHINESISCHEN KONFLIKTS; 
unsigned; Europaische Gesprache, Hamburg, January, 1930, 

A compilation of documents relating to the Chinese Eastern Railway 

dispute. (In German.) 


PACIFIC COUNTRIES—GENERAL 


Canapa’s OuTLOoK; by Geoffrey F. Bell; the Nineteenth Century, London, 
February, 1930. 

An attempt to make comprehensible, through a glance at the history, 
geography and racial composition of Canada, something of the psycho- 
logical gap between Canadians and Englishmen, and the outlook of 
Canada as from the position of a separate nation. 

Mexico AND THE REMAINDER OF CENTRAL AMERICA IN ITS PRESENT-DAY 
GEO-POLITICAL MEANING; by Alexander Stelzmann (in German) ; Geo 
Politik, Berlin, February, 1930. 

Ortiz Rusio, Mexico’s New Presipent; by Salvador Mendoza; Current 

History, New York, March, 1930. 

The story of Mexico’s new president, by a member of the Mexican 
bar, formerly the editor of El Universal, of Mexico City, who thinks that 
President Rubio enters office ‘under the most favorable auspices ever 
attending the inauguration of any previous Mexican President.” 
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PRE-VIEW OF THE New CHINESE NATIONAL CapiTAL, A; by C. Y. W. 
Meng; the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, March 1, 
1930. 

Plans, figures and numerous architectural drawings and maps for the 

new Nanking. 

TROTSKI IN ExiLe; by Emil Ludwig; the Living dge, New York, February 
15, 1930. 

An interesting interview with a revolutionist of world-wide fame. 
VILLAGE ARBITRATION COMMITTEES; unsigned; the Soviet Union Review, 
Washington, D.C., February, 1930. 

“A decision of the Arbitration Committee has the power of a court 
order, and the local militia is charged with the execution of any such 
decision. The authority of the Arbitration Committees in the village 
is such, however, that the majority of its decisions are fulfilled without 
any compulsory measures being necessary.” 


Younc GovERNMENT IN A Hurry, A; by C. D. Silas; the Commercial, 


Manchester, January 30, 1930. 
The author believes that China’s new government is rushing things 
a bit and undertakes to point out what he considers “loopholes in 


Nanking’s armour.” 


RACIAL PROBLEMS 


Future oF THE Mest1zo Countries OF AMERICA, THE; by Dr. Rudolf 
Broda; the Contemporary Review, London, February, 1930. 

The author asks a question: ‘There was a time when nomadic Indians 
roamed through the plains of the Mississippi and La Plata, while the 
civilisation of the Toltecs and the Incas flourished in the highlands of 
Mexico and Peru. Progressive, democratic, and wealthy nations now 
occupy these plains, while feudalism and military rule wrestle with 
democracy on the Andean plateaus. Why have the roles been inverted? 
Why the first-born degraded ?” 

NEGRO FARMER IN THE SOUTHWEST, THE; by Calvin H. Waller; Oppor- 
tunity, New York, March, 1930. 

Porto RicAN VIEW oF AMERICAN ContTROL, A; by Leopoldo Cuban; Cur- 
rent History, New York, March, 1930. 

An expression of dissatisfaction, felt by many Porto Ricans with the 
present form of colonial government. The author, graduate of an Ameri- 
can college, says: “A Porto Rican is a ‘half-baked’ American, with a 
citizenship good in time of war when he can be enlisted in the army of 
the United States to defend rights and liberties which theoretically are 
his, but which in fact are as far removed from him as those promised by 
Ferdinand and Isabella four centuries ago. A Porto Rican’s citizenship 
has little value when he needs personal guarantees or when he asks for 
rights; his problems are given for solution to people ignorant of the 
country and its conditions, or, more often, indifferent and unresponsive to 
demands for help and codperation.” 

PoRTUGAL AND Her Cotonies; the Macao Review, Macao, December, 1929. 
This is Volume I, No. I of a new illustrated journal published in 
English with a section in Portuguese. 
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